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A DESPERATE DEED. 


a ee 
CHAPTER VI. 
Wark! 


Was that a knock ? 

__No, just the wind beginning to rise—just the 
blowing of a leaf against the window-pene. 

A queer scene. The gilded, tawdry hotel-room, 
with its cotton-plush furniture and bright-val- 
anced bed ; the narrow, black, wooden mantle on 
which a couple of candles flared ; an illuminated 
patch—the corners were mystically dim. 

And in that semi-circle of dull yellow light two 
women, one seated in a leathern arm-chair, her 
hands fallen stiffly down over the sides, her head 
lying heavily back, the face like a thing of stone, 
the sightless eyes half-open, the frozen lips apart ; 
the other, like and yet so enormously unlike it, a 
slim little figure, standing just beyond, clad in a 
trim travelling costume, a scarf of black Spanish 
lace wound over her head. 

Here was colour enough for you—ker cheeks 
Were scarlet as poppies. Here excitement-—her 

eyes burned like flame. Here li*- —‘hrilling, in- 
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(WRITING TBE FATAL LETTERS !] 


tense, tumultuous ;-for she was one irrepressible 
quiver from head to foot. 

Dead—Lilian was dead ! 

No, no, no/ She must be sure never to say 
that. It was Marguerite who was dead; yes, 
Marguerite. Poor Marguerite! She had loved 
Lilian. But no, it was Marguerite she must be 
sorry for—for her must she grieve. 

What should she do next? Ring, alarm the 
inmates? Not just yet. She must think. She 
must think a great deal. 

Would any one here notice anything strange ? 
How could they? They had found it impossible 
to distinguish the sisters in broad daylight. Her 
hair was brown, to-be-sure. Who could tell but 
it was black under the thick-meshed lace ? 

She would go back to London early in the 
morning, taking Lilian—no, Marguerite—with 
her. She must telegraph her father and the Earl. 
The Earl! he could not marry her in any case. 
The law of England prohibited marriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife. 

What matter? She had grown reckless of late. 
She would make him as good, as loyal, as loving 
a wife as if they had been wedded in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. And he weuld never know the 





truth—never, and instead of being wretched as 
any branded galley-slave, instead of living in 
terror and starting guiltily at every sound, her 
life would flow on calm and fair and beautiful, 
far above all vulgar dread and still more vulgar 
need, 

She was lovely; she knew that. And would 
not all be well with her when she was beloved, 
exalted, wealthy ? 

Ah! what was that? Did one of the little 
dead hands move ? 

There again—yes ! 

She shrieked aloud. She glanced at the face. 
It was senseless, staring, rigid as ever. But surely 
the hand had moved. 

Another frantic shriek—another. 

Steps came hurrying along the corridor with- 
out. The barking of a dog which ran out into 
the rocm mingled with her cries, 

She saw now what had alarmed her. Waking 
up where he had lain under the chair of his 
mistress, little King Charlie had pushed his nose 
into the lifeless fiagers, seeking his usual pat of 
recognition. 

A knock. Her only answer was a scream. 





The door was flung open, They came hurrying 
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in, the proprietor, - 9 w fe, ha!t a ot m guests, 
as many servants. 

““What-is the matter?” they cried. 

They were tumbling over e: ach other in their 
eagerness, 

But the incident of the span iel had thoroughly 
unnerved the girl. .She could only cry out, inar- 
ticulately, hysterically, wildly. 

A moment more and they bad seen it al! for 
themselves—-a woman fair, young, richly dressed, 
lying back in a great chair ghastly and stark. 

**Good heving !" the landlord cried, retreating. 
** She is dead !” 

They huddled together, wordless, terrified, 

The poor young lady! It did not look like a 
violent deatb. How had it it happened? The 
landlord pushed his wife forward. 

The sobbing cries grew fointer. She must not 
give way aguin like this, she told herself, savagely 
—there was too much to plan, bo do. 

** My lady,” the good woman confronting her 
said, respectfully, ‘is it certainly death? Shall 
we get a doctor?” 

Her heart gave one wild wy 

My lady! The d 
dread, what was it but 

“Yes, yes. Calla doctor at once. I fear it is 
toolate. Iwas lying on the lounge there asleep. 
I had left: my sister sitting at the windew, about 
to -write:te our father. When I-awoke I called 
her. I lit the candle and deewsthe curtains 
before IT leeked at her. Then 'Ligaw—I saw,” 

i , “that she was dead.” 

\Bhe had turmed toward the little-group at tlie 
door as she.offeved her explanation: In the un 
Ra: he mage light her woful,tear-wet. face was 

then tye And indeed she was not feigaivg 
had loved her-sister,.as far awit was’ 
jim ‘her peculiar oa to love; And after her 





she had begun to. 


ild’s play afterall? — |}. 


ae ee ae ne Ome 


The dotsor»pia ‘cod a chair for Marguerite, tlien 
drew onelfo x” himself up to the round mahogany 
centre-table. 

He paused, pen in hand, 

“ Her name ?” 

There was absolutely no hesitancy. Her voice 
was full and clear. 

w Marguerite Woodville,” 

“ Age?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

Then followed several other questions, 

After writing for some minutes, he presented 
her the paper, 

“ Sign, if you please.” 

She took the pen, wrote in a dashing band 
** Lilian Silv rerdale,” ’ and underneath 
tory conceit, the little doctor wrote“ Countess 
Silverdale.” 

At last,with many bows and polite} 
condolences, he was gone—with a very fat-fee.im 
his puree, too, 

“ And now, if your ladgehip. will pardon =the | Mr 
liberty I take, I think-yeutveuglit to go to bed 
¥You-are looking all worm enty:myihady.” 

“Lam: beginning to feel all-worn oat!” witha | sit 

-sact-emite, 


y ; 
Now that the reaction had set inthe supreme 
straimshe had undergone wastelling. A sudden 
thought strack her. 
“ Where is Jeanue--my maid? [have mt seen 
her“this evening.” 





worded 


SY SS <ST o 


“Marguerite died sudiibnly to- -night. 
hurry back. You could not arrive in time, 
“ Linray,” 


en 


Don't 


“Now, my dear child, come—begging your 
pardon, your ladyship ! But right into bed in 
the red room you must go. And I'll put a hot 
brick to your feet, and bring you up a glass of 
mulled wine. It’s very comforting. ~ No, bless 
you, the girls nor me won't lie down to. night, 
And you oughtn't to fret, for the poor child j is 
better off, for this is a hard-and cruel world, as I 
often tell’ Simpson ; butcome now, and I won't 
forget the brick nor'the wine, which is very com. 
forting, dear, when mulled.” 


‘OHAPTER VIL. 
Te! 
——— oe out the 
great daihiciges- et ithe 1, who 
ya corner 0 ‘still iin £ "ttle 
rome brick, 


eet, crouch | 


her ; ‘an yetyat: load. px 
a And so she sé¢ thers 


5 rosy -posy, (Pamnphtbe landlady grew con<§ 


ee friends libing jpliteoutaiae tare | 
slipped off.to visit them: for enhour or two. She 
didn’ t.thiitk. a8 how, you'd require her. ioe 
ismow.’ 





ttertible. r of isolation, it was quite a. 
= to bewail her bcroavensemt in sympathetic ; 


“i they were sympathetic, ‘Was not she 
vand@ibeautiful, aod in grief? Mere than 
shemot. areal live Countess ? 3A title is 


Heveante ‘bustling in, a -shorb, rosy, preposte- - 
roushy -stewtt individual, with.e-cast in his eye, , 
an air 6f importance, and.ancwnibrella, : 

“ Ab, the Countess of Silverdale, I believe 7” | 

He bowed as low ashis stomach would permit, 
Her ladyship inclined her dark- head. : 

But he liad already turned:to the still fignrein 
the ehair, en, professionally alert, had begun en 
examivation, The room had Ubeen cleared, only 
the landlord’s wife remaining. 

“ Stay with me,’”’ Marguerite had pleaded, in a 
sudden accession of weakness. 

And feeling highly flattered and fluttered, the 
good soul acquiesced. 

In a few moments the doctor looked up, 

“ Had not her heart been affected for some 
time ?”’ 

“ So she told me less thana week ago.” 

“ Ah!asIthought! You must detail me the 
circumstances of your discovery of her death,” 

She did so, lucidly, briefly. Excitement was 
on the ebb. She could feel the fire in her cheeks 
burning down. 

** Do you kuowif she received a shock of any 
sort ?” 

She hesitated. Would she mention her suspi- 
cions? No, that would never do. Who could 
tell where might not the smallest hint lead ? So 
she shook her head gravely. 

“T think not.” 

“Well, a shock is not necessary—not neces- 
sary.exctly,”’ chirped on the little man, taking 
some papers from his pocket, “ but death from 
this kind usually follows a shock. May I have a 
pen and ink, Mrs. Simpson ?” 

“Certainly, sir, if her ladyship will excuse 
me.” 

Marguerite nodded. 

Mrs. Simpson waddled away. 
in a minute bearing the ar 


She came back 
ticles required, 


imatagaes béyeti, I didn’t mean tobe g 
cover fifteenemiautes. I didn’t think during: 
‘time your!ladyship would need me. [vwent 
eormy a ~wife, being. as how Ix 
's face was dark and stern. 

| “That willdo,” she safd, coldly. ‘ I shall ove 
tthe-amount. due to you with Mrs. Simpson for-you. 
‘T shall-wot:requine your services longer. You 
contimte to residewith your relative.” — 

“Oh, your f" “the girl 
beginning t tocry. ‘ You don’t mean to send me 
away? That does not- seem like you, my dear 
lady.” 

Marguerite turned wearily, and murmured a 
word or two to Mrs. Simpson, in consequence. of 
which that energetic dame went to the door, 
pushed the girl away, saying : 

“Go home, come to-morrow, Janet. I suppose 
you don’t know the sister of your mistress’ is 
dead ?” 

Then she shut the door and fastened it. Mar- 
guerite was lying on the lounge. 

“ Please come, your ladyship,’’ she urged, de- 
ferentially but firmly. “Pleaseecome, We must 
wash and care for your poor sister if you are 
bound to go to London in the morning. If you 
will write out your dispatches, Simpson «willsend 
them, and, as. to the dear young /lady there, ‘we'll 
see to everything about her.”’ 

Marguerite rose obediently. There was~ not 
much life, energy, about her now, She was wan ; 
and she shook as if with eold. Quietly Mrs. 
Simpson led her: to @ little sitting-room net far. 
from the chamber of death. To her father she; 


wrote :— 


“ Marguerite died here to-night. 
to London in the morning. 


An‘ to the Earl :— 


Wego back 
‘ LALLaN.” 





Hf just 


She-started to-a sitting posture 

That foekef! She had almost forgotten it. 
Her sister always wore it, since he had given it 
to her. 

They had probably found it. 
she must seeure it—wear it ! 

She took up the-chiva- eandlessitk which stood 
on the table beside her. She went softly out of 
the room, along the corridor, ascended the dark!y- 
carpeted steps. 

From the opén dcor at the head a light 
streamed. Without the wind had grown louder. 
It tried the door ; it howled for entrance on the 
threshold ; it beat like a human thing at the 
windows; it whistled down the chimney; it 
moaned eerily through the passages of the rickety 
old house. And, save the wind, there was Do 
other sound. How weird ‘it all. was—almost 
uncanny ! 

It, seamed to the gitl geing slowly, half-dazodly 
forward like adream, as though she were wander- 
ing throngh a haupted konse ina dream. What 
verse was that—where had she read ib?— 

* T lighted my lamp ‘by the dying flame 

toons anti stairs that creaked for fright, 
Tiien intothe chamber'of death I came, 
Where she lay all in white.” 


As:she reached the landing,.a large, dark figure 
blotted out the light\in the-doorway. 

“ Who is there?” cried a fat-voice. And ther, 
recognising her, “ Ah, my lady, why did you gc 


She must see; 
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up? You need rest so badly ; and all has been 
done for the dear young lady. She looks beauti- 
ful, as though she:just was a-sleeping !”’ 

“Did you ””—a little huskily—“ did you finda 
locket ?” 

“Yes, my lady, here it is,”’ 

She fumbled in the bosom of her dress, pro- 
duced something from a felded handkerchief, 
handed it to the countess. 

“A fine looking gentleman, my lady —her 
sweetheart, I suppose ?” 

She had opened it then ! 

The pretty white fingers closed tightly over the 
trinket, so tightly the nails cut deep into the 

alms. 

“You have no right to suppose anything ! ” she 
said, haughtily. 

The broad, red face before her grew mortified. 

“T am sure I beg your pardon, my lady; I 
should not have looked in.” 

But the tone ws more hurt than apol. getic. 

Well, what did it matter, after ali? They 
would not be likely to meet again. Impaseable 
—the gulf which would lie between the Cuuntess 
of Silverdale and Mrs. Martin Simpson. 

She smiled condescendingly. 

“Tt really-is-of-no importance. The locket is 
mine, I.believe I shall g> in.” 

Mrs, Simpsou stood respectfully aside, 

She laid her candlestick down on a hill 
bracket, passed into the-quiet room. The woman 
sitting there rose, courtesied and noiselessly with- 
drew. 

Was it: here they had sat and chatted and 
laughed only this afternoon? Where was the 
disorder of their dressing-cases, the novels they 
had been reading, the wraps which were sca! tered 
around ? 

Everything was in the most painfully precise 
order. The.curtains hung straightly : the chairs 
were ranged against the wall ; the little table be- 
side the bed.was coveréd with a white cloth; and 
on it stood three wax tapersin a battered silvered 
candelab.um, And on the bed! 

Still feeling vaguely as if it were only a dream, 
as if she must wake soon to the everyday life, 
the reality, she went up to the smooth and snowy 
couch, looked down. 

So still, so fair, so beautiful! Never in life 
had she seemed half so lovely. The curling hair 
was brushed softly back. On the marble cheeks 
the lashes lay dark a3 night. 

Was it imagination, or had the sweet, shut lips 
a tinge of ecluur? The watcher might have cried 
out with Romeo; 


‘* Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, 
Thou art not conquered ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimsom in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 


The little hands were lightly clasped upon the 
coverlet ; just a few green leaves betweea the 
frozen fingers, Long she beside the bed looked, 
silently, tearlessly. Then she turned to Mra, 
Simpson, 

“ Go ! ” 

“But, my lady——” 

“Go, Come back in a couple of-hours. Get 
some sleep if you ean. You are very kind, but I 
would rather be:alone with her.” 

And when she was alone with her, she closed 
the door and came’ back and knelt by the bedside 
and breke down in low, bitter so bing. 

“Tt is no dream. I shall net wake. Oh, 
though your death gives me. all the world holds 
euviable—for I will not lose the game, I swear— 
I wish you were living, your own, dear, laughing 
self—I do, oh, my little sister ! ” 

Like a banshee the wind shrieked under the 
window. Crouching there, whispering softly. to 
her now and then, gradually she grew.calmer, 

If the wind would only cease its wailing ! 
Why, it jabbered like a thousand demons, 

But listen ! was that the wind? A. creaking 
noise, as though some one were fumbling.at the 
r+ 

did not stir, but gave one swift, sidelon 
look toward the pide : 

Even. as, cowerisg. against. the low bed: there, 
er wala her -breath and looked, the curtains 
tirred, 





There was a lull in the wind. The stillness 
seemed fairly tangible. 

Something came through the curtains, gently 
pushing them back—a man’s hand. 

Great heavens ? was it he? Why had he come 
back? Was she not safe from him even dead ? 

She leaped to her feet. She was no coward. 
She rushed forward. 

And at that very moment the wind out- 
shrieked afresh, tore the curtains from the 


cautious, sinewy fingers, sent them swirling’ 


wildly, set the lights flickering, and revealed in 
the open-door-like casement a tal!, dark figure. 


So they confronted each other, not three fect ' 


apart. He seemed rooted to the spot with dis- 
may at being discovered. 

“ How dare you!” she hissed. 

He shrank from the stately young figure, the 
pallid face, the eyes which burned like living 
coals, 

And yet in her heart was an awful fear, What 
if he knew, after all, it was Lilian who was dead ? 

“T thought I would just steal a look at Miss 
Marguerite, my lady, secing I’d been her servant 
and yours so long.” 

Her heart gave one mad bound; then seemed 
to stand still, while the lights danced fantastically 
about her, and the wind yelled in her ears. She 
drew a lovg breath. 

He must not see her, though—not for worlds. 
Not yet! 

Standing between him and the bed, she spoke, 
calmly, gravely,— 

‘* Listen to me,” she said. * Reuben Garrett, 
she is dead. Whatever guilty secret lay between 
you two, [know not. Butthis I know. Living, 
you made her life one weary torture, Now that 
you have killed her, let her rest.” 

* Killed her !” 

“Yes ;” she cried, fiercely —“ as surely, just 


as surely, as though you had shot her. I have the 


revolver you dropped and I shall keep it. Hush ! 
Not one word | Was I not here—yes, here? No 
wonder you start. I was lying on yonder lounge. 
I saw you spring in upon her—tegnify her.’’ 

Watching his face sharply, she saw that her 
conjecture was right. The random shot had struck 
home. 

“ Her heart was affected, and so you killed her. 
Don't pursue her dead as you did living. She has 
found peace at lust. For the sake of Heaven, who 
will judge-you both, leave her that which she has 
so dearly won! ”’ 

Her voice had risen fuller, sweeter. 

A superb piece of acting. Maguificently had 
she risen’ to the occasion. 

He jerked his hat over his brows. He could 
not have been wholly depraved. His voice was 
tremulous when he spoke. 

‘* May I see her at all before 

He paused. 

She considered a moment. 

‘© Yes. Toanorrow, in London.” 

Onee again the frenzied wind swept around 
them. The lights were almost extinguished. 

‘“* 'Phank you, my lady !"’ very humbly. 

If he would only go! A great faiutness was 
creeping over her. 

* I wouldn’t ask the favour, my lady,” he broke 
out, suddenly, *' but Z loved her /” 

And then he turned, swung himself over the 





| Aunt Eliza, We—we go immediately after some 
affairs are arranged. Mr, Tennyson is serving to 
everything. I thought I would come to you, if 

| only for a little while.” 

; She stood in the centre of the blue-and-gold 

| recep{ion-room of the great city mansion, a smal, 

| black-clad, crape-veiled figure, 

‘*T’m glad you did, dear. Here, sit down. I'll 

; Ting for tea. You look exhausted. Let me help 
/ you take off your things.” 

No, no!” She had sunk into a big, puffud 
‘chair, ‘ Don’t touch me—don’t ask me to stir. 
| When I’ve had a cup of tea I'll go upto your 
room—your own room, please, it is always so cosey 
—and lie down there for an hour. I am tired 
out,” 

** As you will, dear. Poor Marguerite !—such a 
shock ! You were alone with her, were you not 1 
: Tell me the particulars.” 

Lying back in her chair, sipping the strong, 

; fragrant tea, she told her briefly and clearly the 
facts of her sister’s death, 

Mrs. Stanford could hardly be called a hand- 
some woman, She was too tall, tou bony, too 
brown. Her eyes-were dark and bright, her tongue 
and her temper very quick, her speech rapid ani 
ready. She had, moreover, a big, warm, loving 
heat, but this fact she laboured as industriously 
to conceal as though its possession were something 
criminal. 

But now, as she sat in the bright September 
sunshine and listened to the trembling recital cf 
the Countess of Silverdale, wink as hard as she 
would, she could not keep back the sympathetic 
tears. 

“Poor Marguerite!” she said again, “ The 
dear child—and so young! You were a more 
general favourite, I know, but I always like Mar- 
guerite. Though, to-be-sure, she had changed a 
great deal of late. I noticed it especially at your 
wedding. She seemed so excitable, so full of 
‘moods. Did you remark it?” 

The countess laid down her cup, and rose. 

“Yes. And now may I go to your room?” 

* Certainly—come! It has been a fearful ordea’ 
for you, Lilian. And your husband awey, too. 1 
read all about the burning of the convent. Ant 
you and Marguerite were so attached altvays ! 
' Dear, dear!” 
| The countess was regarding her steadily. 

* You look as young as ever, Aunt Eliza,” 

! The elder woman was dressed in stiff brocade, a 
very elaborate cap of lace and artificial flowers 
perched on her suzpiciously-black head. 

{ They were in the bedroom now. 

Yes, dear; but I wouldn’t, only for De 
Losset.” 

A faint, amused smile flitted over the face of 

| her listener. 

*© You still use his dye ?” 

“Tt isn’t a dye, child. It is simply a restora- 
tive—oncourages growth. If my hair happens tv 
be white and the elixir happens io be black, that 

Ve * ° ’ 
is no reason, is it, I should not use it ?” 

“Of course not!” She walked to the massive 
mahogony dressing-case, took up a vial standing 
thereon. ‘*Thisis it. I remember you had it 
when Marguerite and I were hereilast. Have you 
more than this, Aunt Eligs?” 

‘¢ Half-a-dozen bottles. Why?” 

‘*T want you to give me some to take down 








to 


baleony, as he had done a few hours before, | Mrs. Allan—our housekeeper, you know. She 


rushed into the darkness, and vanished, And not 
a moment too seen. 


her. 
Darkness, dense and impenetrable, closed in 
around her She fell prone upon the floor. 
And so,when the candles were flickering out in 
their scckets they found her. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“You poor little thing!” cried Mrs. Stan- 
ford, with pitying emphasis, 

And she made. a rush at her visitor, caught her 
in her arms, gave her a hug and a kiss, and 
then fell back with a frown and arranged her 
cap-strings as though ashamed of her affectionate 
outburst, 

“Ihave only a couple of hours in London, 


He loved her ! Sense, sight, life, slipped. from i 


uses the most distracting restoratives, They shade 
off into blue or green.” 

“Cheap ones always do. Here, Pil put these 
in your travelling-bag. Tell her one appliva- 
tion dyes in fiftcen minutes, and is warranted a 
perfect restorative. Now I’'llgo. Try and rest, 
poor child!” 

And she went away. 

Instantly the Countess sprang up, secured th» 
door, flung off bonnet and veil, hastened to the 
mirror, undid her braided hair, glanced at her 
watch, took up her aunt’s precious vial, and began 
to apply the contents to her tresses with light, 
deft touches—just as she had seen her aunt do 
| any a time. 

Five minutes passed—fifteen, twenty. Aud 
still, her task done, she stood there and stared at 
herself. 

It was a marvellous compound—that of the 
‘little old Frenchman her aunt patronised, 
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Others might notice slight change, if any— 
black hair has shifting lights, which makes it 
sometimes seem brown—but to her the diffircnce 
was very marked, 

‘*T could fancy,” she whispered, to her glowing- 
eyed iefiection in the mirror, “that you were 
Lilian. But you are—yes, you must not forget 
it—you are Lilian ! Marguerite—poor Marguerite 
—is dead!” 

“So good of you to have come here!” her 
aunt exclaimed, as half-an-hour later, the Coun- 
tess resumed her bonnet and jacket in her 
presence, and went down to her father’s solicitor, 
who awaited her with a carriage. “So very 
thoughtful of you to have come to see me!” 

The Countess smiled—sadly, though, as became 
the occasion—kissed her aunt, took the proffered 
arm of her escort, entered the Vehicle, and was 
driven away, 

And now bebind her veil she smiled to herself, 
aud this time not sadly. 

It was not altogether thoughtful goodness 
which had taken her to see her aunt—not 
altogether ! 

7 * * . 

Down at the Honour all was gloom, grief, 
depression. 

The rooms were darkened, and in them reigned 
that heavy silence which the King of Terrors 
brings ever in his train. 

Sir Stuart Woodville looked oddly aged and 
feeble as he walked up and down the hall. He 
was a hale, well-preserved man, but he seemed to 
have grown suddenly old, 

It was a terrible blow to him. He had no 
energy left with which to recuperate. Allat once 
the sweet, green world he loved had become a 
desolate ard dismal place. 

“You are all I have now—and I have not you !” 
he had said, when the coffiu had been carried into 
the library, and the assumed Countess lay sobbing 
in his arms. ‘ You belong t» Harold.” 

“No, no; you must not see her yet!” she 
cried, hastily, as he would have entered, ‘* Wait 
till I bring flowers—she always loved them. Wait 
till she leoks more like Marguerite. Let me dress 
ber—for the last time! ” 

How excited she was! how full of strength, 
resource, decision ! 

In and out of the darkened library she hurried 
—now with an armful of autumnal blooms, now 
with a fluffy cloud of lace, 

At the latter, her aunt, sitting subdued and 
red-eyed by the mantel in the hall, exclaimed in 
astonishment,— 

“Why, that is your wedding veil, Lilian !” 

“*Tknow, It is none too good for her.” 

And she was gone. 

When s!\e admitted them at last she was flushed 
with exertion and fatigue. Her eyes shone large 
and dark. 

“Oh, my little Lilian !’’ Sir Stuart murmured, 
brokenly. 

Mrs, Vere broke out crying. 

Very fair and calm and sweet 
below. 


‘¢ There stark she on her carven bed, 
Seven burning tapers about her feet, 
And seven about her head.” 


” 


looked the face 


Wrapped around the head almost to the brows 
was a mass of delicate, priceless lace. And lying 
loosely drifted over her were late white roses, 
From the nest of lace and velvety blooms shone 
the peaceful face. Across it the waxlight fell. 

She might have been asleep, the old man told 
himself, mournfully. 

He faucied the tips held a faint tiuge of bloom. 
But, no—ab, no! this was the sleep which knows 
no walking ! 

After much urging, the Countess prevailed on 
Sir Stuart and his sister to seek refreshment. 

“Tecan't go! How could I eat? Never mind 
—I shan't be sick. Go, I tell you—I cannot! I 
am choking !”’ 

They were gone but a few minutes, and she 
was still standing where they had left her, when 
her quick ear ccught the sound of a heavy and 
rather irregular tread without. 

She knew it! 

She caught her breath gaspingly. She had 
wondered all day why he had not appeared. 





He had come at last ! 

Swiftly, noiselesely, before the new comer had 
time to knock, she crossed the hall, softly opened 
the door—held it ajar. 

“Come in!” coldly. 

Why had she promised him he might see the 
dead? Was ita challenge to herself? Was it 
dare-devil recklessness? Or was it a desperate 
desire to subject her mad plot to a powerful test ? 

She did not regret her promise for fear of dis- 
covery. No; there was no danger now of that, 
she thought, exultingly. 

But she hated the sight of his face ; she loathed 
his very presence. 

He followed her across the hall, under the 
dimly-burning, brazen lamps--into the chamber 
of the dead. 

He turned and closed the dour behind him. 

“Why do you do that ?” she cried, sharply. 

He looked down on the slender figure in the 
black, trailiog gown. 

Because I have a word to say to you alone!” 

He was beside the c.ffin now. He looked 
down, his handsome, brooding face dark and 
set, 

“To me?" 

He lifted his head ; he glanced at her signifi- 
cantly, then pointed downward. 

“ Yes—about her!” 

And now she saw what she till now had failed 
to notice—that his light clothes were stained and 
dirty, his cravat awry, his hands shaking, his eyes 
fishy and yet Jurid. 

She knew in a flash be had been driuking. 

“T don’t wish to hear it! ’ she said, hot with 
scornful anger. “ You had better gol” 

It was not a wise speech, 

He straightened himself defiantly, put his hands 
behind him, looked at her across the coffin. 

*T don't suppose you want to hear it,” slowly, 
and between his clenched teth, “but you see 
you've got to all the same,” 

Their eyes met. 

A strange picture iu truth. The pretty, soft- 
rugged, book-lined, dimly-illumined old room ; in 
the centre a coffin, from which shone lace, roses 
and a woman’s dead face ; and facing exch other 
across it, quiet ag duelists waiting their signal, 
these two! 

She, small, dark-clad and dark-haired, pale now, 
and pretty, and proud as Lucifer; he, tall, 
slovenly as to attire, his fine face half stupid, half 
fierce ; he, with coarse hands; he, redolent of the 
stable-yard. A tremendous contrast indeed ! 

‘* Well,” she said, coldly, “ say it, and then go.” 

“What I want, then, is this—a thousand 
pounds to keep her secret.” 

And again he pointed downward. 

She actually laughed. Her courage grew 
stronger every moment. 

‘You know no secret of hers. If you did, who 
would believe you? You think because I ama 
woman you can blackmail me. But you don’t 
know me!” 

Her colour had rushed back ; her beautiful eyes 
met bis once more, glittering and unflinching. 

She was a brave one; she had pluck, he said to 
himself. , 

*€ So I don’t know no secret of hers?” slowly, 
and with oswnning, halt shut eyes. ‘‘ Well, there 
I differ with you. Do you want me to tell Sir 
Stuart what I know ?” 

“ Coward!” she hissed. ‘Do you think he 
would believe you? He would have you horse- 
whipped from the demesne !” 

**He would, eh ?” 

He leaned acress the coffin till she could feel 
his breath upon her cheeks. 

“Aud what,” he snarled, 

roof?” 

“Proof!” For justa moment she grew giddy, 
“ What proof ?” 

** This /””—involuntarily she retreated; his 
body wiithed like a snake across the coffin ; his 
evil face was close to hers—‘ this/” And mark 
you, I _ bring it here—her child !” 

& ” 

She reeled backward, sick, blind. That had 
struck home, 

“You cannot!” she panted, rallying. 
tie! Her child died!” 


“ if I brought 


“You 


Silence. Then she heard wheels rolling up the 
avenue. 

What was that? A laugh? Yes, a laugh, 
mocking, amused, exultant. He was standing 
there with crossed arms, coarse and blear-eyed. 

‘*And so,” still laughing insolently, “you 
admit her motherhood 1” - 

Oh, Father of mercy, what had she said ? 

A faint, wailing cry escaped her. In her 
quivering excitement she did not hear the fall of 
the muffled knocker. ; 

The door opencd. Some one, tall, brown- 
beard.d, travel-stained, came into the softly-lit 
room. 

He! Desperation, frantic wild, took posses. 
ion of her. 

She sprang forwa:d—beyond the coffin—was 
across the room. 

She flung herself upon his breast, and clung 
there as one drowning clings to a spar. 

“ Harold,” she cried, ‘‘my darling—my hus. 
band! Turn that man out! He has insulted 
me. Turn him out!” 


(To be continued.) 





ROSALIND’S VOW. 


CHAPTER. XXX—(continued.) 


“I xnow I am asking a great deal from 
ou,’’ Nona said, hurriedly, “ and, stranger as 
am, I have no right to do so—beyond, indeed, 

that right which suffering vag, i 
has. Nothing but my necessity would let me 
beg from you such a favour.” 

“It is not that, my dear madam. Believe 
me, anything in my power I would most 
willingly do to help you; but, you see, it isa 
very delicate matter —interfering between 
husband and wife.” 

She bowed her head, mutely acquiescent. 

‘And,’ he continued, ‘though I would 
gladly protect you to the best of my ability, 
Idare not do anything to infringe the law. 
Thelaw gives a mana right to control his 
wife's actions, and if Mr. Vansittart found 
you, and insieted on seeing you, I should be 
virtually helplese.”’ 

Her expression of patient distress went to 
the Squire's heart. He thonght over the situa- 
tion, and then he determined to take a bold 
step. He would offer Mrs. Vansittart the pro- 
tection of hisown roof, and surely her husband 
would not have the audacity to take any steps 
against her there! But before giving expression 
to this idea, it would be necessary to consult 
Edith—for Edith was virtually mistress of the 
house, and her father would never think of 
issuing an invitation without consulting her. 

“Excuse me for a few moments, madam,” 
he said to Nona, as he roze. “I have some- 
thing to say to my daughter.” 

Nona rose in alarm. 

‘** You will not tell her what I have just con- 
fided to you?”’ she cried, with agitation. 

“ Well,” gaid the Squire, hesitating, ‘‘ I had 
some ideas of doing so, but, of course, if you 
object-——”’ 

‘*I do object !’’ vehemently. ‘“ What I have 
said to you has been in confidence, and I do 
not wish it repeated to anyone until the trial. 
I havea perfect horror of publicity in any 
shape or form—indeed, I think it is to that I 
owe part of my troubles, but the feeling is as 
strong as ever.” 

“My danghter is discreet,”— began the 
Squire, who did not quite see how his plan 
was to be carried through without Edith’s 
sanction. , 

“That may be,” said Nona, again inter- 
rupting; ‘‘ but she is young—far too young—to 
be trusted with such a history as mine. No, 
sir, I cannot allow you to tell her this miser- 
able story.” 

The poor Squire felt nonplussed. However, 








he still stuck to his idea, and went in search of 
| Edith, wonderimg at the came time, at Nona's 
inconsistency. She had determined that the 
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whole story should come ont at Claud's trial— 

and that meant a world-wide publicity. And 

yet here she was objecting to Edith’s knowing 
it a few weeks beforehand | 

The Squire was not deeply verzed in the 
manifold mysteries of the f: mivine heart, and 
it would have requireda cleverer man than 
himself to unravel the blind woman’s motives. 
The fact was, in spite of Edith's kindness, 
there had been acertain coldness and _kard- 
nessin her voice that had struck on Nona’s 
ear, and that had made her, unconsciously, 
regard Edith asa foe. She could not under- 
stand why thisshonld be, but it was one of 
those intuitive instincts in which she had 
learned to put faith. 

The proposal which the Squire made to his 
daughter was singularly incompatible with 
his usual John Ball caution ; but the poor lady's 
afflictions—and, it must be added, her beauty 
—had made such an impression on the kind. 
hearted man, that he forgot pradence in his 
desire to help her. 

Edith heard his suggestion with great snr. 
prise, and even more indignation. Naturally 
encugh, she vehemently refased to entertain it. 

‘‘Nothing shall induce me to receive that 
woman as @ Visitor !’’ she exclaimed hotly. 

“That woman!” The Squire stared aghast, 
and wondered what had come to his little girl, 
whose cheeks had flushed soarlet, and whose 
ayes sparkled with anger and ecorn. 

“My dear,” he said, mildly, ‘‘I think you 
area little unkind, I imagined, too, it was 
your desire that young Stoart—it is not his 
right name, but I can’t call him by any other 
—should be proved innocent.” 

* Yes, but not through her instramentality |" 
flashed Edith, “I tell you, father, I will have 
nothing to do with this woman, and as for hav- 
ing her under this roof—well, if she comes, I 
goaway. That is perfectly well understood.” 
And Edith turned her back on her father, and 
walked off, leaving him both astonished and 
helpless at this very undutifal behaviour. 

Poor Edith! Her heart was very sore, and 
her anger at Nona’s supposed shameless auda- 
city can hardly be wondered at. We do not 
mean to defend her conduct, It was not an- 
gelic, certainly, but then, on the other hand, 
we have no desire to present Edith to our 
readers as angelic, She was as faulty and 
capricious as a good many other girls, and 
quite capable of little outbursts of temper, too 
—only, the temper did not last long, and the 
wilfalness was simply the cloak for one of 
the lovingest, tenderest little hearts in the 
wide world ! 

Under the circumstances, the Squire said 
nothing to Nona of his intended hospitality, 
bat he offered to walk to the village with her, 
and to help her to find suitable apart nents, 
and this offer she at once accepted. 

Edith watched her father giving his arm to 
the beautiful visitor from behind the curtains, 
and her little white teeth set themselves 
together. 

“ She is a wicked witch, and she fascinates 
everybody with her loveliness!” she mur- 
mured. ‘Why, she almost made me forget 
who and what she was, and it is quite clear 
she has taken poor daddy's heart by storm, 
the wretch |” 

_ When the young girl heard that Mrs, Van- 
sittart and her servant were safely installed 
in very comfortable lodgings in the village 
she made no remark, but she caat a glance on 
her father, which had the effect of making that 
gentleman feel decidedly uncomfortable. 

“ What in the world has come to the girl!” 
ke muttered, thinking over her conduct as he 
discussed his port wine and walnuts in colitary 
State; and the conclusion he came to was & 
very trite one, and was embodied in the oft- 
Quoted words, ‘‘ Ah, well, women are ‘kittle 
cattle,’ and there’s no understanding them | ”’ 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

MR. CAUSTON APPEARS, 
Nowa asked Squire Chariton if he knew of a 
gvud lawyer capable of undertaking Claud’s 





case, and he, not wishing to take the reeponsi- | space of time he had made plan of the place 
bility in such an important matter, tele-/on the back of an oldletter. After that, he 


graphed to hia solicitor in London, with the 
result that the next day a solicitor came 
down and saw Nona. 

He was a short, slight man, with dark eyes, 
and a clean-shaven face. His voice was very 
low, and his manner excessively gentle—in- 
deed, he gave one the impression of being a 
philanthropist, rather than a member of the 
legal profession who had undertaken the con- 
duct of a murder case; and it was only when 
you caught a sudden, sharp glance of bis dark 
eyes, and read there an alertness and intelli- 
gence of a rare order, that you had an idea of 
the real nature of the man. His name was 
Causton—Frederick Causton, and in years he 
had not yet reached that debatable land 
called by young people 3‘‘ middle age,” and by 
old ones ‘‘ the prime of life.” 

Nona interested him—as was to be expected, 
and the interest increased when he had heard 
the details she had given him. 

As she finished, he nodded several times, 
but he did not yet commit himself by saying 
anything. 

* It has strack me,’’ went on Nona, who, of 
course, had thought very deeply over the pros 
and cons of the matter, “‘ that the first thing 
to do now will be to get a first-rate detective 
down. I should have sent for one if I had 
known how to set about it, bat Squire Charlton 
advised me to wait until after I had seen 

ou." 

“ Right—quite right. If you had engaged 
one you would have seriously embarrassed 
me, for I prefer taking the part of detective 
myself, Isee you are surprised, and I will 
explain. Soon after I was admitted as a 
solicitor I had a emall fortune left me—not 
enough to keep me in luxury, but sufficient for 
a competence, and placing me above the neces- 
sity of working on for my living. However, 
I determined to go practising, only instead of 
the cut.and-dry work of an office, I restricted 
myself to taking up cases in which there was 
a prospect of interesting work, and where I 
could bring into play certain detective instincts 
which had never before had scope. This will 
tell you why, except under certain conditions, 
I never employ a professional detective. I 
prefer to do the work myself. Of course, if I 
were an ordinary solicitor, I should not be 
able to do this; but it is my hobby, and as I 
am independent, I can afford to ride it. I 
hope, therefore, you will not ask me to send to 
Scotland-yard, although if you wish it I will, 
of course, do so.” 

Nona assured him that she would rather 
he conducted the case as he liked; and he, 
bowing low—it was so difficult to remember 
that she was blind—declared that he would 
do his best to solve the mystery of the 
murder. 

“Have you seen Mr. Trevelyan yet?” he 
asked. 

‘*No,” was the response, ‘‘I wished to do 
so, but, as in the case of the detective, Squire 
Charlton advised me to wait until I had seen 


“The Squire seems to have advised you 
with a considerable amount of diecretion,’’ 
commented Mr. Causton, apparently well 
satisfied ; ‘and, personally, I feel indebted to 
him. I think, however, I had better see my 
client without delay. I will come back to you 
and report the result of the interview.” 

‘* May I notcome with yon?” said Nona, 
half rising in her excitement. 

“T think not. Is will be better that we 
should be alone.’ ‘Then, seeing her look of 
disappointment, he added, kindly, ‘‘ Bat, as 
I said before, I will come back to you at once, 
and I will make arrangements for you to 
visit the prison to-morrow.” 

With this she had to be content, and Mr. 
Causton left her. He did not proceed imme- 
diately tothe prison, but went to the inn, 
hired a trap, and drove over to the Cedars, 
where he carefully investigated the grounds, 
and then looked over the bouse. He was a 
good draughtsman, and in an inoredibly short 


drove straight to W——, went to the prison, 
and was at once admitted into Claud’s cell. 

He found the young man looking as was to 
be expected—pale and ill, but not s0 gloomy 
ag his sitaation would have warranted, 

‘You see,” he said, with a smile that was 
rather pitifal in its attempted cheerfulness, 
“‘T have the consciousness of my innocence, 
and that isa very great thing.” 

‘‘ Still,” observed the lawyer, drily, “I 
would recall to your mind the fact that such a 
thing as the condemnation of innocent people 
has been known.” 

‘*You are hardly successfal if your effort 
is to cheer me,” Claud said, a little startled 
at the remark. 

‘* My efforts will be directed towards your 
ultimate release, and the satisfactory proof 
that you are innocent,” returned Mr. Causton. 
‘* At the same time, I do not wish you to rely 
too much on the fact of your innocence, Facts 
are often deceptive, and in this case only your- 
self and one other person are in a position to 
state positively whether you are innocent or 
not. J, of course, take it for granted, and 
several other people believe it. Still I would 
impress upon you the very important neces- 
sity of giving me every assistance in your 
power—of racking your brain for any likely 
hypothesis, and, in a word, of putting youreelf 
in the position of a guilty man, anxious to 
catch at any straw that will be likely to help 
him.” 

There was something in the lawyer's worda 
that brought home to Claud, more fully than 
before, the consciousness of his peril. Up to 
now he had had a sort of idea that innocence 
was its own safeguard, and that before the 
trial something would certainly transpire to 
clearhim. He grew a little paler. 

“You think that I run the risk of being 
sentenced to death?” he faltered. 

‘*Most assuredly I do! Mind, I do not 
counsel you to lose hope, but I wish you to 
realise your danger.” 

‘*Bat I am innocent!” 

‘* My dear fellow,’ exclaimed Mr. Causton, 
with some slight display of impatience, ‘‘ we 
take that for granted, as I said before; still, 
facts are sadly against you. Indeed, I do not 
mind admitting that before I knew anything 
about you personally, and after I had read an 
account of the murder in the papers, I had no 
doubt of your guilt!” 

Claud covered his face with his hands and 
shivered. 

“‘ And,” went on the lawyer, ‘‘my opinion 
being that of an unbiassed person, and & 
solicitor to boot, may be taken as fairly re- 
presentative of public opinion. You see 
this?”’ 

‘Yes, I see that it may beso.” 

“ Asa matter of fact, it is so,” persisted Mr. 
Causton. ‘Miss Charlton's evidence is 
terribly conclusive!” , 

‘‘Good heavens!” cried Claud, starting up 
and clenching his hands convalsively. ‘‘ What 
irony of fate that hers should be the hand to 
tighten the halter round my neck !”’ 

The lawyer looked up, instantly on the 
alert. There was that in the young man's 
voice that at once challenged his attention. 

“Who is Miss Charlton? What is she to 
you?” he curtly demanded. 

“A friend—at least she was,’ Claud re- 
plied, but not without embarrasement. 

“A friend! Hom! Were you her lover, 
may I ask?” 

“TI hoped to be—once,” . 

“Ah! Mrs. Vansittart cid not tell me this, 
and yet I thought she was open with me.” 

“She did not tell you for a very sufficient 
reason.” 

“ And that?” 

“The fact that she did not know it,” 

“You had concealed it from her?”’ 

‘* Yes. I had a motive for doing so.” 

“And that motive you will be kind enough 
to tell me. Come, Mr. Trevelyan,” said the 





lawyer, in his gentle bat matter-of-fact to-e, 
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‘Jet me adviso you to be perfectly open with 
me, Talk to meas if I were a second self— 
an inne? consciousness from which it would be 
impossible you could have any seorete. I am 
going to extricate you from your present un- 
pleasant position—at least; I am going to do 
my best, and I have every hope that my 
efforts will be crowned with success. But— 
and this is an all-important consideration— 
you mst confide in me. Keep back nothing 
that has to do ever so indireotly with this 
case, Leave me to judge whether a thing is 
relevant or not. Do you undersiund ?” 

** Yes,” said Claud. 

“You nee? haye no fear of compromising 
other people by what you say to me. 


been proved reliable; and nothing that you 
tell me will ever pass my lips; although, of 
course, I shall use it to aid me in your 
defence. Now, please, begin at the begin- 
ning, and let me hear your history since the 
unfortunate moment when Mrs. 
lost her eyesight.” 

Impelled by a sense that what the solicitor 
said 


the date of Nona's blindness. 


Causton had a pocket-bock in his hand the- 
while, and occasionally he jotted down a few | 


rapid notes, while now and again he inter- 
rupted fhe young man ih order to ask a 
question. 

His questions bore witness to the atten 
tion with which he had followed the narra- 


tive; and if there was any point which he | 
could not understand, he did not rest until 


he had elicited a fall explanation. 


When Claud came to an account of his last | 


visit to the Cedars, on the memorable night of 


the murder, the solicitor drew forth the plan , 
he had made, and asked his client tomark out | 


the diferent places upon it. 

Claud did so, and found that the plan was 
wonderfally accurate. 

“Now,” said the lawyer, impresetvely, “I 
want to know whether anyone, save you and 
Mrs. Vansittart, knew of your projected visit 
to the Cedars?" 

* Oh, yes!’ Olaud answered readily. “ My 


servant Andrea knew it, and: so did Miss | 


Grant.” 

* Mies Grant! Wh. is she?” 

The young man explained the circumstances 
under which he had engaged Rosalind, bat 
said nothing of her marriage; which he 
deemed beside the question. 


* And did either of these people know your | 


reason for going to the Cedars?” 

“No; that isto say, they knew nothing of 
the place where the jewels were seoreted. If 
you have any suspicion of either, pray dismiss 
it. Both Andrea and Miss Grant are above 
suspicion.” 

‘It is precisely those people whom it is my 
rule to suspect,” grimly returned the lawyer. 
“ However, in this case, 1 think we may be- 
lieve one of them innocent, as Anirea was at 
the White House with Mrs. Vansittart at the 
time in question.” 

‘' So alzo was Miss Grant,” put in Oland, 
who, of course, knew nothing cf Rosalind’s 
abduction. On thie point Causton enlight- 
ened him, as Nona had already mentioned to 
him the singular disappearance of her com- 
panion, to which he was inclined to attach a 
good deal of importance. 

* Of couree,” he said, “it may be a coinci- 
dence that she should leave the White House on 
the very night after the murder was committed 
at the Cedars ; but, on the other hand, it may 
not be. The clae is worth following, and Miss 
Grant must be fonnd. She may be able to 
help ue to elucidate the mystery, even if she 
had no hand in it,” 

“ She had nothing whatever to do with it; 
of that yon may rest assured,’ exclaimed 
Claud, emphatically, “If you knew her 
character as well as I do you would as goon 
think of accusing av angel.” 

‘Angels have filer,” the benevolent-look- 


My | 
discretion is a part of my character, which hag | 


Vaneittart | 








ing lawyer reminded him, with the grim 
cynicism that formed so strange a contraet to 
his gentle voice and benigh manner. “ Besi 
from what you say, it seems she knew this 
Falke Marchant.” 

** Yes,” Claud admitted, with reluctance. 
“She knew him, it is-true.” 

“ Perhaps he was her lover?” 

‘* He may have been, I cannot tell; but, if so, 
it must have been a long time ago, for she dis- 
liked him very much when she was with us.” 

“Ah! it does not take long to turn love into 
hate ; experience should have taught you that 
by this time, Mr. Trevelyan. Every word you 
say convinces me more and more that the first 
step for usto take is to discover this young 
lady. I do not say she actually committed 
the murder.” 

“ Indeed, no!” Claud interrapted. 

“ But,’ added the lawyer, “she may have 
had accomplices. I must not only find her 
out, but trace back her past life, and see what 
her friends were like!" 

The young man locked up in alarm. He 





re the stamp of truth, and reason as | 
well, Oland obeyed, and, down to the minutest | 
details, gave full particulars of his life from | 


had intended keeping Rosalind’s secret; bat 
Mr. Causton’s totally unexpected action foroed 
it from him against his will. In order to 
protect her it became necessary to tell him 
she was married. 

‘* Married /”” répeated the lawyer, with a 
long, low whistle. ‘This complicates matters 
| agaio. And separated from her husband! 
| Who is her husband ?”” 

‘* Sir Kenneth Hawtrey!”’ 

“Good Heavens!” cried Cau w 
; turn it now was to be astonished. “ Why,” 

he added, “‘ my partner, Mr. Rogers, is Sir 
Kenneth Hawtrey’s solicitor! Itis true, I don’t 
; know much of his business, as I have nothing 

to do with the regalar work of the office; but 
, from hinte Rogers has let drop I know that 
Sir Kenneth made a fool of himself over his 
marriage, and parted with his wife on his 
wedding-day. Phew! Here is another ooin- 
; Gidence |" 

He was silent for a little while, and filled 
| in the interval by nibbling aesidnonsly at the 
: end of his pencil, while his knitted brows and 
, thoughtful demeanour showed that his reverie 
} Was of a serious nature, At last he shook 

his head. 

“ Ttis astrange case!” he observed—* one 
of the strangest cases I ever had anything to 
| do with ; bat I don’s despair of getting to the 
' bottom of it, and I-hoM to my opinion that 
, Miss Grant or Lady Hawtrey— whichever 
she chooses to call herself—will be of very 
material assistance to us.” 

Claud shook his head despondingly. The 
f lawyer's visit had had an effect the reverse of 

ing on him, and he deeply regretted that 
Rosalind's name had been dragged into the 
matter. 
| I don't agree with you. No; Ian afraid 
that the mystery is destined to remain a 
} mystery.” 

“* Nonsense! ” exclaimed Causton, who was 
really growing very much interested. ‘I 
have unravelled skeins quite as tangled as this 
before now. You must remember, too, that 
we have a tangible clue, inasmuch ag the box 
of jewels must be in existence somewhere. 
In all probability, it isin the murderer's pos- 
sessién, and that we must try to find out. 
Keep up your spirits! I will leave you now, 
and I hope to see you again very chortly, and 
to be able to report progress. I+ will not be my 
fault if Ihave nothing to tell you !’’ 


Sonate 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS. 


Mr, Cavston had no intention of letting the 
grass grow under hie feet. He felt he had 
much to do, and little time to do-it: in; 
and therefore it kehovedhim to decide onsome 
planot action, and follow it out without delay. 

Accordingly he went to W——, and to the tele- 





graph office, where’he wired a message to his 
senior partner, James Rogers, of Lincoln’s-inn, 


hose in Ww, 
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“Kindly send me Sir Kenneth Hawtrey’s 24- 
dress, and also that of his wife, if yon know 


ides, | it."” 


While waiting for the reply He sauntered 
about W——, and made several inqniries that, 
on the surface, looked casual and innocent 
enough. . 

No one suspected who he was, or that he 
had anything more thana general curiosity 
concerning the murder, about which there had 
been so much stir and local excitement. 

In most cases he madearhle of finding ont 
exactly in what direction public'opinion flowed, 
and—more than once in his career—this know- 
ledge had stood him in good stead. 

When he went back to the ‘telegraph office 
he found Mr, Rogers’s answer awaiting him. 
It ran as follows :— 

“Sir Kenneth Hawtrey’s addres is Weir 
Cottage, Devonshire. Have no knowledge of his 
wife’s whereabouts, although I know she is not 
with him.” 

“Ham! ” muttered the lawyer, as he read 
the telegram over a second time. “ Lady 
Hawtrey seeme tohave reasons for keeping her 
abode a secret; but I expect her husband will 
be able to put me on her track, Whether he will 
be willing to do 80 i9 quite another matter. 
However, I can buttry. The worst of it is, the 
journoy to Devonshire will take some time, 
and every moment is precious, Well, it can't 
be ee for this mysterious lady must be 
found. 

The r; h completed his business 
— aeons to" Crowthorne, and 
thence straight up to the Manor. 

He" asked for the Squire, and’ was at once 
taken into the dining-room, where the Squire 
was lingering over dessert. Edith had with- 
drawn, and as it was the young lady whom the 
solicitor had really come to see, he was dis- 
pre my However, he made the best of the 

tuation accepted the host’s invitation to have 
a glase of port wine, and soon found himself 
subjected to a severe cross-examination on the 
part of the Squire, who was anxious to learn 
his opinion. 

It required all’ Mr. Causton’s diplomatic 
ability to parry these awkward questions. 

“My dear sir,” he said, ‘I make ita rule 
never to commit myself to an opinion at the 
outset of a case like the present. Iam quite 
ready to listen to the opinions of other people, 
and draw my own deductions from them ; but 
Tam really not in a position to state a concla- 
sion of my own. I must know more concern- 
ing facts; before Iam able to pass judgment. 
Now, for example, I should like to have your 
butler in, and hear what he has to say.” 

* Gertainly—certainly,” rejoined the Squire, 
rising and ringing the bell, ‘“althoagh,” he 
added, as he returned to his seat, “I doubt 
whether you will gain from himany more than 
the newspa ave already told you. You 
have read his evidence, of course?" 

“TI have read the report of it. One losesa 
great deal by not seeing how the evidence is 
given. Besides, when heisin the witness-box 
a man gete flurried, and often says cither more 
or less than he intended.’’ 

The Squire nodded affirmatively, and when 
the butler came in could but admire the skill 
with which Causton handled him, Bat the old 
man’s évidence was, in the main, clear enough. 
He had been bringing Mies Edith home, and’ 
they had heard the report of a pistol when 
they were some distance fromthe Cedars, an¢ 
as they came nearer the sound of men’s voices, 
which proved to be those of Falke Marchant 
and Cland Stuart. The butler described how 
Marchant had hold of the younger man, and 
repeated the words in which the dying officer 
declared him to be his murderer. He was quite 
sure Marchant had said Mr. Stuart had shot 
him, and no amount of cross-examination 
could shake him in this particular. 

Causton sighed as-He-went out of the room, 
and, turning to. the Squire, said-frankly, 

‘* This much I will tell you. I never saw & 
case look blacker against an innocent man.” 

‘Then you believe Staart is innocent?’ 

“Tat inclined to feel sure of it. I have 
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had considerable experience with crimina's of 
all classes, and I have never seen a goilty man 
look as he does. Still, your butler’s evidence 
seems on the face of it very conclusive. You 
gee, he is @ perfectly unhiassed witness, and I 
understand your daughter corroborates his 
statement?” 

‘‘ Yes—in every particular.” 

‘“‘ Another reliabie witness. Of course, there 
is the hypothesis that Marchant was mistaken 
in his assailant, and again, it ispossible that 
the mists of death had already closed about 
his brain, and he was not quite conscious of 
what he was'saying.”’ 

“That is my daughter's idea,’’ interposed 
the Squire, eagerly; ‘and my own as well.” 

“T should like to see Miss Charlton if I 
might be permitted,” hazarded the lawyer ; and 
accordingly. Edith was sent for. He looked at 
her keenly as she entered, and said to himself, 
“ Ah, the young lady is in deep distress—pale, 
heavy-eyed. Pining on her lover's behalf, 1 
suppose.” 

Edith was. perfectly willing to repeat her 
evidence ; but Causton got no more ous of her 
than he had out of the. butler, for the simp'e 
reason that she had already told all shé knew, 
and that with a falness and Inoidity thatteft no 
more to add. 

The solicitor left the Manor rather dispirited. 
No one knew better than himself the value of 
such testimony as that of Edith‘and Simmons, 
especially av it was given with such evident 
reluctance. And there could’be no‘manner of 
doubt that‘it was dead against ‘the prisoner. 

“ Less than that has hanged many a man,” 
the lawyer muttered, uneasily, as he lighted 
his cigar, and got into the dog.cart that had 
been waiting outeide during his visit to the 
Squire. 

The next morning he was up betimes, in 
order to catch the first train for Bristol, and 
from thence it was easy to get on to Devonshire. 
But the journey was longand tedious, and 
the latter part of it had to be done by coach. 
Is was dark when he reached Weir Cottage— 
the early dusk of a January evening which 
the wan orescent of a pale young moon failed to 
illumine. 

The Cottage looked cosy and homelike, nest- 
ling down amongst the shrubs, under the 
shadow of the eterna! hills. The blinds were 
drawn, but the shuttere were not closed, and 
through the crimson curtains two ruddy 
equares of light were thrown into strong 
relief against the prevailing darkness. 

Canston’s knock was answered by Mrs. Selwin 
herself, who looked very much surprised at 
the sight of a stranger at this hour. 

“‘ Was Sir Kenneth Hawtrey staying there?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“* Might he be taken to him?” 

Mrs, Selwin looked @ubions, and said she 
would inquire. Meanwhile, she asked Mr. 
Causton into the sitting-room, and there the 
lawyer beheld a pretty little.tablean of home 
life that impressed him very pleasantly. 

A bright fire was burning in the grate, and 
® kettle sang on the:one hob, while a plate of 
hot, buttered toast kept warm on theother. A 
snowy cloth covered the round table, in the 
centre of which a little nosegay of snowdrops 
and winter berries was arranged. Oa the tray 
the cups and saucers were set out, and from 
the teapot came a pleasant aroma that told 
the tea was brewing. Bot Mr. Causton aid 
not look at any of these things—or, rather, he 
beheld them ina sort ‘of vague way as acces- 
sories to the picture made by a pretty girl who 
sat in front of the tray, nursing and playing 
with a little black kitten on her lap. 

Asa rule, Mr. Causton was not much given 
to the society of ladies, and itis to be feared 
that hitherto he had taken more interest in 
his work-than in the brightest of bright-eyes; 
and the reddest.of cherry lips. Bot now his 
turn had comepand he succumbed at once, 
Faté had-brought him to this little out-of-the- 
Way cottageiin Devonshire, and, behold, Cupid 
mmet-him- on the threshold ! 





For the first tims in his life Mr. Canston 
was in love, and he was ready to exclaim with 
Romeo :— 

‘¢ He never loved who loved not at first sight !” 

And the cause of this was a simple little 
cottage girl, as innocent and uuworldly as 
the kitten she was playing with—although, 
perhaps, not quite so devoid of coqnetry, for 
coquetry is not dependent on education or 
training, as we all know! 

Janet Selwin bluched as sho caught the 
intent gazs of the lawyer, but she rose, and 
offered him a chair, while her mother took in 
his card to Sir Kenneth, It seomed to Cuuston 
that Mrs, Selwin waeremarkebly qaiek oa wer 
errand, for she was back before he bad been 
able to think of a remark to addreszto Janet 

‘Yes, Sir Kenneth would see him. Would 
the gentleman please to step this way ?”’ 

The lawysr had to make a great effort to 
‘pall himeelf together,’’ as it is called—for 
his mental balance had been qnite upset by 
pretty Jaust—bat he was used to aelf dia 
cipline; and as he found himself in the 
Baronet's presence, he was once more the 
astutelaw ger interested, heart and soul, ia his 
basinesr. 

bie Kenneth was sitting in an arm chair 
close to the fire, and reading by the light of « 
shaded lamp placed on the table at his side. 
He had changed greatly in the last six months; 
he looked. worn and iil, and the bronze tint 
that had formerly colcared his conplexion 
had. now disappeared, 

He occupied himself nearly all day with 
books, of which‘he had ‘a box sent down from 
London every week, and, whenthe weather was 
fine enough, would go for long, solitary walks 
across the moors, trying, by means of ex-r- 
cise, to dissipate the ennui of the long winter 


jays. 

He had, by this time, pretty-well recovered 
from the effeets of his accident, and it was 
more a spiritless disinclination to exert him- 
self than anything else that had kept him in 
Devonshire so long. As soon as the warmer 
weather came hoe determined to set ont for a 
prolonged tour in the East, bat his doctor had 
warned him againet exposing himself to the 
cold of a esa voyage as yet; and not caring 
much where he was, he had stayed on at 
Weir Cottage in an apathetic state of listless- 
ness from which, up to the present, nothing 
had occurred to rouse him. 

He was evidently surprised to see Mr. 
Causton, whose name he knew, though he 
was not personally acquainted with Mr. 
Rogers’s partner. He welcomed him courte- 
ously, asked whether he had dined, and on 
receiving an affirmative reply, demanded the 
object of his visit. 

The lawyer looked a little embarrassed at 
the question, and cleared his throat once or 
twice before answering. 

‘I feel I owe you an apology for thus fres- 
passing upon your privacy,” he said, at 
length, “bat the important nature of the 
task upon which I am engaged must be my 
excuse. You.ere acquainted with Mr, Claud 
Stuart—or rather, Mr. Trevelyan ?”’ 

“‘ Yes,” replied: the Baronet, ‘‘and I was 
traly grieved to hear of the sad crime of 
which he is accused.” 

** And -of which he is innocent,’”’ inter- 
polated. Causton, quickly. 

- Sir Kenneth looked away. 

“T hope so, I am sure,” he said, but the 
solicitor saw clearly enough that he believed 
Cland guilty ; and, indeed, the circumstantial 
evidence was so strongly against the young 
man that one could not wonder at the almost 
aniverzal belief in his ‘having fired the. fatal 
shot, 

‘‘ The crime is‘enveloped in. mystery, and I 
am now trying my utmost to solve that 
mystery. It has come to my knowledge that 
Lady Hawtrey ’—the Baronet started vio- 
lently, and changed-colour ; evidently he was 
quite unprepared for the mention of his 








wife's name— may be in @ position to give 
me valuable information, and I must 
requests you to favour me with her ladyship's 
address |’’ 

‘Really, Mr. Causton, this is a most 
extraordinary demand,’ said Sir Kenneth, 
regaining his self: possession, and spseking in 
® tose of cold displeasure; ‘‘ and before we 
xo any farther, you will be good enough to 
tell me what your grounds are for supposing 
that Lady Hawtrey oan help yeu in the 
smallest degree,” 

Mr. Canston hesitated, and fingered the 
note-book and pencil which were already in 
his hand. 

“That I am prevented from doing, Sir 
Kenneth, Professional etiquette forbidg.ane 
to mention matters thar my client requests 
me to keep secret, and I am not at liberty te 
anewer your question. I foresaw you mizht 
ask if, and for that reason I preferred a 
personal interview to simply writiny for Lady 


Havtrey’s address, I imagined th++, by con- 


vincing yon of the necessity thatexi.ts for ry 
seeing your wife, you would waive ail pur- 
sonal considerations for the sake of jastice.” 

“ Bat thatis exactly the point—you have 
not convinced me. I have simply your word 
for the fact, aund—you must exeus3 my saying 
is—I do not know you well enongh to bo sars 
you are not mistaken.” 

Mr. Causton felt nonplassed. The Baronst 
was not 80 easy to deal with as he imagined. 
In his amazement he gave way to a toueh-of 
temper, 

‘*] had no idea, Sir Kenneth, ftom tho rela 
tions existing between yonand Lady Huwtrey 
that you would think it necessary to be sc 
reticent on the subject of her ladyship’s where- 
abouts. Perhaps, as a matter of fact,’ you 
don’t know where she'is?” 

Sir Kenneth flashed a deep, dark red, and 
flashed such a glance: from ander his bent 
brows at the lawyer ae made the latter begin to 
wish he had bitten his tongue off rather then 
given way to his irritation. Sir Kenneth 
Hawtrey was not the kind of man to be 
insulted with impunity. 

“Your detective instinct is noi at fant, 
Mr. Causton,” replied the young man, very 
quietly, but in a tone that made his heaxvr 
wince. ‘*Pethaps you will be abies to m=ke 
something of this admission, and as I can give 
you no further information, permit me io 
wich you good-evening.”’ 

He rose as he apoke, and Mr. Causton had 
no alternative bat to accepi the diemiczal 
with what grace he might. He did nob like 
it, but he felt he had madea mistake, and 
hia sense of justice told him he deserved to 
smart for it. 

Mrs. Selwin came out into the pazzags as ehe 
heard the door shut, saying,— 

‘‘T am afraid, sir, you will not be able to 
go just yet, for it is raining hard, sir!" She 
opened the front door an inch, but shut it 
again. as quickly, for a gust of rain and wind 
threatened to shake it out of her hands. 
‘Would you like to come into my parlour for 
a little while, and wait until the storm is 
over?” 

Mr. Causton took advantage of the invila- 
tion with alacrity, and soon forgot the rchake 
administered by Sir Kenneth, in the charms 
of a glowing fire and the presence of preity 
Janet. 

Mra. Selwin, who was nothing if not hos- 
pitable, pressed-him to have some tea, 30 he 
drew his chair up to the table; and if any cf 
his London friends could haveseva the uswaliy 
quiet, self-contained, cynical solicitor nuabena- 
ing paialentp to laugh and talk with this 
pretty Devonshire girl as he did that evening 
—why, they would havethought some’ weird 
spell had been cast upon him, that bed had 
the effect of giving him another personality. 

And soa spell had been thrown over him, 
but there was no magic in it. Indeed, itis a 
spell to whose influence we are all of us lia d!v 
— first love | 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL, 
A GUILTY CONSCIENCE, 


how diflicalt it is to get rid of anything, es- 
pecially the evidence of crime! No matter 


pistol—the mere fact of its having been con- 


cast an evil spell upon it that makes it im- 
perishable. Wotld we burn it? We fear a 
witness, Would we throw into the deep, 
silent river? It is washed up again within a 
few hours. Would we hide it? The horrid 
thitg refuses to be hidden. Earth rejects it, 


and it is left a terrible witness of the eternal | 


retribution. 

Thus it was with the box of jewels, for the 
possession of which Vansittart had sacrificed 
a fellow.creatare's life. 


the “ Crowthorne murder,” as it was called, 
he knew that, until he could get rid of the 
jewels be was in peril of being identified as the 
murderer, Itis true no list of them wasout 
yet, but one would certainly appear before 


long, and euch articles as jewellery would be | 


easy enough to trace. 
stocks and shares which were in 
money, and bis impulse was to throw them all 


into the fire, but sscond thoughts restrained 
him, They represented a large total, and, per- 


haps, when the storm had blown over, and he ' 


was safely out of the country, he might beable 
to dispose of them, One thing, he was in no 
want of money, for the box had both sove- 
reigns and bank-notes, and there were suffi- 
sient to keep bim afloat for some time. 

He was not the sort of man to miss an op- 
portnnity for want of boldness, and, after 
thinking over his position, he made up his 
mind that the sooner he lefs England the 
better, and Rosalind must go with him! 


On the day following his visit to the houseat | 


Chiswick a visitor came to his chambers— 
Gaston, the man who had been instrumental 
in the abduction.of Rosalind, 

He had come for the purpose of receiving 
hig promi:ed reward, and his dismay may 


the news that he had made a mistake in the 
lady ! 

‘* However,” added Vansittart, “I can 
hardly blame you under the circumstances, 
and I will give you an opportunity of atoning 
for your error. I must tell yon that I am 
contemplating a voyage to America. Yon are, 
by way of being a sailor. Are you inclined to 
go with me?” 

The man hesitated a moment, then said,— 

‘‘ Yos ; conditionally.” 

Vansittart laughed, 

‘IT see, You mean if I make it worth your 
while?” 

‘That is what I did mean, sir.” 

** Well, set your mind at rest on that score. 
I will not only make it worth your while, but 
will pay you weil.” 

“In that case I’m your man. 
you be wanting to start?” 

** As soon as possible—thatis to say, as soon 
asa vessel can be fitted out for the voyage. 
My yacht, the Nikita, is lying at Gravesend, 
and what I want you to dois to supply her 
with the necessary stores, and find me a crew 
—trustworthy. You understand ?” 

Gaston nodded. 

*' When do you think this can be done ?” 

‘* Before I answer that question, sir, allow 
me to pnt one to you. Is money an object?” 

“Tt is not.” 

** Then the vessel will be ready to start bythe 
morning after to-morrow. Will that do?” 

“ Perfectly,” returned Vansittart, and he 
gavehis worthy coadjator further instructions, 
ropplemented by a bag of gold. 

Vhen all the necessary arrangements had 
been made he added,— 

‘And now to take you into my confidence, 
T want to get the lady you mistook for my 

? 


When might 





wife on hoard the Nikita, and, as she is not 


' exactly willing to make the projected trip 
{ with me, we must exercise a little diplomacy. 
Untr. we have tried it none of us know ! 


As you know, the garden of the ‘Lodge’ slopes 
down to the river; and my plan is that you 


' should bring a boat there, and we will then 
what it may be—a knife,a handkerchief, a | 
' Gravesend. Will! the tide suit, by the way?” 
nected with some dark deed seems to have | 


place the lady ia it, and pall down as far as 


Gaston took a little card from his pocket, 


' and glanced down it. 


“Yes ! The water begins to ebb about eleven 


' o'clock, and we can go down with the tide. 


But how shall you manage if the lady 
objects ? ” 

Vansittart smiled significantly. 

“ We must give her something that will 


! render her more amenable, as you have already 


done once before. 


Trast me for managing 
that. 


Now, do you perfectly understand my 


' instructions ?’’—secrecy and despatch. 
Directly he read in the papers accounts of | 


Gaston answered in the affirmative, and soon 


afterwards took hia departure, and in the 


evening Vansittart wrapped the jowel-box in a 
large piece of canvas, and took it with him in 
a cab to Chiswick—for in his chambers there 
was no hiding place secure enough to conceal 
it for long; whereas, at the ge, there was 


/ an iron safe let into the wall of one of the 
He was in the same dilemma regarding the — 

in the box, } 
He dared not attempt to convert them into ' 


rooms, which it would take a very clever detec- 
tive to discover. In this safe he determined to 
place the compromising-box, aud it would then 
be ready to take down to tue boat the next 
evening. 

The door was opeced as before by the dark 
saturnine-looking woman, whom Vansittart 
called ‘‘ Diana,” and he followed her into the 
sitting-room, where she had evidently been 


' reading, fora newspaper was on the table, 


and Vansittart’s eyes fell cn the heading, in 
large letters, ‘‘ The Crowthorne Marder ! ” 
He tarned on her savagely, his face livid, 
his eyes glowing like two coals. 
‘* What the devil do you want to fill the 


' house with these horrors for ?’’ he cried, ina 


rage, as he crumpled up the newspaper in one 
hand, and flang it into the farthest corner. 
** Don't you think you are morbid and gloomy 
enough asit is without curdling your blood 


| with all sorts of penny-a-line details?” 


Diana looked surprised at this unexpected 


' and, apparently, senseless exhibition of fary; 
ba imagined when Vansittart met him with | 


bat she was used to Mr. Vansittart’s ways, and 


| she simply shrugged her shoulders and sat 


down by the fire again. 

* You seem outof temper, mon ami. What 
ails you now?” 

He swept his hand across his brow, and 
looked at her in a strangely-bewildered manner. 


| He was a man of iron nerves, and yet the sight 


of that newspaper on the table containing de- 
tails of the murder that he had committed 
came upon him as a sort of shock, and it 
required all his resolution to keep calm. 

**T am not well, I think,’’ he responded, in 
answer to the housekeaper’s question. ‘ I feel 
nervous and upset. Have you got any brandy 
in the house?” 

* Yes. There is a bottle in the cupboard.” 

‘* Then for Heaven's sake give it me!” 

She got up and produced the bottle and a 
tumbler, which he half filled with the epirit, 
and then drank, undiluted. The housekeeper 
watched him in curious silence. 

‘IT should think your throat is burnt,” she 
observed, after he had swallowed the spirit. 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

‘‘ My throat is pretty well acclimatised to 
ro. A a by this time. You ought to know 
that!” 

‘‘T have never seen you drink so much spirit 
without water before | "’ 

‘* Haven’t you? Well, one muat have a be- 
ginning. I am ont of sorts to-night, and 
require stimulating.” 

After this he sat for a quarter of an hour 
or 0, quite silent, leaning his head on his 
hand, and gazing moodily into the fire. 


(To be continued.) 


Noraine was ever achieved without enthu- 
siasm, 











HAVE CHARITY. 
an Guws 


Txunovcu the great sin-tainted city 
Toils a homeless little one, 
Not a friend to soothe or pity, 
Not a bed to lie upon; 
Ragged, dirty, bruised, and bleeding, 
Subject still to kick and curse, 
Schooled in sin and sadly needing 
Aid from Christian tongue and purse. 


Bat the rich and gay pass by her, 
Fall of vanity and pride, 
And a pittance they deny her, 
As they pull their skirts aside, 
Then a sullen mood comes o'er her, 
Reckless she of woe or weal, 
Death from hunger is b:fore her— 
She must either starve or steal. 


She does steal; and who can blame her ? 
Hanger. pangs her vitals gnaw, 

None endeavours to reclaim her, 
And she violates the law. 

Then the pampered child of fashion, 
Who refased to give relief, 

Cries, with well-affected passion, 
** Out upon the litile thief!” 


Censors fall of world wise schooling, 
Cease to censure and deplore; 

When the girl transgressed man’s ruling, 
She obeyed a higher law. 

Take her place, feel her temptation— 
Starved, unhoused, no succour nigh— 

And, though sure of reprobation, 
Ye would steal ere ye would die! 








THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


—O— 
CHAPTER XL. 


On arriving at The Towers Mrs, de Rip- 
pinton had a long interview with the Baronet. 
Apparently, it passed off to his full satiefac- 
tion, for that very day he installed her as 
a gay of the house and chaperon to his 
ward, 

Brenda’s dislike to this strange woman 60 
suddenly thrust upon her increased rather 
than not, and she could scarcely make up her 
mind to be civil to her. 

Mrs. de Rippington was very suave and po- 
lite, but is was the suaveness of a cat who 
wants to put a poor little mouse off its 
guard, 

She was ready to drive or walk—to work 
or talk, according to anyone's convenience ; 
but she had a way of yielding up her will to 
all appearances, and yet gaining it after all, 
which disgusted Brenda more than open 
opposition. 

About this time Mrs. Seddon came to her 
young mistréss witha beaming countenance. 

“I must say Sir Eric has his good points as 
well ashis bad. Only fancy, miss, what he 
has just saidto me! ‘I tell you what you 
want, Seddon,’ he said, in the pleasantest 
manner possible, ‘and that is change of air. 
You have a sister at Brighton, I believe. If 
you like, you can run down there for a week or 
two, and keep your eyes open to see if there is 
a house to suit us, as I’m thinking of moving 
there myself before long.’ ’’ 

** And you are really going?" 

“ Yes; it’s all cettled. I didn't altogether 
like leaving a stranger at the head of affairs; 
but he said this lady with a queer name 
was one ina thonsand. And won't it do you 
good, miss, to see the sea, and have a good 
bathe! Markham’s coming part of the way 
to see me past that dreadful janction, for it 
seems he has a brother with an attack of gout 
in the stomach somewhere on the line; 
and we've both got leave of absence till the 
master writes to ns. But be sure it won't befor 
long,” she added, apologetically, as she looked 
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at the sad, young face, and knew that her 
absence would make her mistress feel lonelier 
than ever. ‘ Yousee I didn’t like to refuse 
when Sir Eric was so wonderfally kind.”’ 

No, of course not ; andI hope the change 
will do you all the good in the world,’’ said 
Brenda, warmly. ‘Change is good for every- 
body. I shouldn't mind alittle of it myself.” 

« And you'll have it too!" with a cheerful 
nod. “I'll look out for a house directly I get 
there, and be sure Sir Eric willbe starting at 
once. As soon as ycue fix their minds on a 
change they grow fidgety, and are ina wonder- 
ful hurry to be off.” 

Brenda tried to comfort herself with this 
thought; but if Mrs. Seddon had talked of 
Sir Eric's going to Homburg it would have 
seemed more natural for him than to a sea- 
side place in England. 

On the very day that the housekeeper and 
butler bn oa Whistler returned from his 
trip to Belgium, and soon after his arrival Sir 
Eric sent for Brenda to come to him at once. 
It is needless to say that she went without de- 
lay, but her knees knocked together, and her 
heart beat with wild, irregular beats. Now 
she would know the truth, and she scarcely 
had courage to face it. 

Sir Eric had been wheeled into the library, 
as that room was larger and more airy than 
the study. He was now able to walk a little, 
and the bandage having been removed from 
his temples, he looked more like himself. 

This morning he was very pale, and there 
was &@ nervous twitch about his lips as he 
raised hi slowly from the sofa. 

“ My poor child!’’ that was all he said; 
but he held out hisarms to her, and the next 
moment she was sobbing her heart out on his 
save nioeped d 

e8 and gently kissed her hair, and 
whis . heohenly,— 

‘* We've nobody but each other! ” 

Gradually he grew tired of standing, and 
drew her down on to the sofa. He let her grief 
have its way without any attempt at conso- 
lation, holding her small hands ia his, and 
pressing them now and then, so that she might 
feel sure of his sympathy. 

Cyril was gone—really gone for ever— 
— out of her future life as if he had never 


She thought of him in his bright boyhood, 
playing cricket with the gardeners and stable- 
men, riding after the hounds on his placky 
little cob, making the echoes of the old house 
ring with his cherry voice, always fall of life 
and fun, with the light heart of youth and 
innocence. 

_She thought of him in his bright and gra- 
cious manhood—always ready to help another 
over a difficulty—to give assistance to Robins, 
the bailiff, when in a muddle over his accounts, 
to plead for a poor tenant behind with his 
rent, to cheer his grandfather when in one of 
his gloomy moods—to be the sunshine of his 
cousin’s life. 

She could hear his soft, rich tenor as he sang 
his favourite song on the terrace to call her 
down to his side : 


‘* Why should we wait for {o-morrow ? 
Be queen of my heart to-night !” 


It seemed to ring in her ears as she sat in 
that silent room with the knowledge of his 
death weighing down her heart, as if a slab of 
cold marble had been laid on her breast. For 
& long while she sat as if stunned, the words 
of that empty song mixing with the familiar 
sound of the mowing-machine on the lawn 
outside. 

Why did she stop? It seemed as if all the 
ordinary circumstances of life ought to come 
to an — standstill now the young master 
was dead. Dead! Cyril dead! He would never 
Stand before her again with the sunshine on 
his golden head, the love-light in his eyes. 

“Eric, tell me all about it,” she said, 
abruptly, feeling unable to bear any longer 
the spell of deapairing thought. 

Very gently he told her the detaila, beginning 





by asking her if she would like to hear them 
from Whistler, who had been on the spot. 

“No; tell me yourself,” shrinkiag from 
the idea of having to listen to the long, sad 
story from the valet's lips. 

Then he told her how the duel had been 
fought near a small village—on a flat piece of 
grass at the edge of a wood. Cyril wounded 
Paul Desborough in the right arm, which was 
seriously injared; bot Desborough’s bullet 
glanced off the breast.button of Cyril's coat, 
and passed through the right valve of the 
heart, killing him on the spot. 

His body was removed to Brussels and 
buried at once in the cemetery, for there was 
such a fuss made over the duel that Whistler 
was warned that he had better not apply for 
er to bring the corpse over to Eng- 
and. 

‘* Some day, when the excitement has cooled 
down, I shall put up a stained-glass window 
or some other memorial to his memory in the 
church; but at present you had better not 
order fresh mourning—you can wear a black 
dress, of course. We must do all wecan to 
prevent his name being connected with the 
duel, You see if he had killed Desborough 
many people would have considered him as 
little short of a murderer.” 

‘He could have killed him—only, of course, 
he wouldn't try. Did he ever miss anything 
in his life?’’ breaking the silence which she 
had kept so long, in order to clear the slightest 
stain from the memory of the dead. 

“* Desborough might have spared him, bat 
I suppose he was driven wild with jealousy. 
He is hiding somewhere, and Mrs. Wyndham 
is nursing him. That would have sent me 
wild once, but I seem to care for nothing 

” 


now. 

‘* Did Whistler see Cyril?” in a trembling 
voice, for a rash of tears came at the mere 
uttering of his name. 

“Yes,” very sadly. ‘‘He said he looked 
beautifal—just as if he had gone to sleep in 
Heaven, with a smile on his ~ The Alling- 
hams saw to the funeral, and had the coffin 
covered with flowers. The poor girl is broken- 
hearted.” 

Brenda shivered. Even the girl who was 
engaged to him could not grieve as she did— 
she who had known him all the days of his 
life from a boy. He had belonged to her for 
all those long years, but the time had never 
come for him to belong to Maude Allingham. 
She had Jooked forward to it, no doubt, with 
radiant hopes, but it had never come—and 
never would come on this side of the grave. 
And on the other—surely if her nature did 
not change, if she were the same Brenda in 
Paradise as she was on earth—Paradise would 
scarcely be like rest and peace without he was 
by her side—forgetiing that our earthly hopes 
and fears would all be merged in one flood of 
desire which would flow towards our Saviour; 
and as to the rest, we know nothing. 

Eric was very good to her in her sorrow for 
the first few days, never seeming to be jealous 
of her grief, but letting her indulge it as much 
as she liked when alone with him, though 
cautioning her to hide it from the servants 
at present. Under this pretext he kept her 
with him nearly the whole day long, looking 
so depressed and sorrowful himself that she 
was sure he was bitterly repenting his unkind 
conduct to his cousin. This drew her to him 
more than anythirg else, and sho entirely for- 
got her former indigsation against him, She 
was sorry for him from the bottom of her 
heart, for she knew how bitterly he must be 
suffering from Mrs. Wyndham’'s extraordinary 
behaviour. He was deserted by the only 
woman he loved, and she had no doubt that 
he felt as lonely and wretched as she did—only 
he bore his sorrows more quietly. There was 
something truly noble in such patient endur- 
ance—in one of his fiery nature. He had 
always met suffering with an air of resent- 
ment, as if it wore a personal affront; now he 
was 60 patient that he bore it with exemplary 
fortitude. 

He gave her a beautiful locket, set in 





diamonds, which he told her contained a scrap 
of hair which Whistler bad cut off Cyril’s had, 
but the fool of a jeweller had fastened it down 
contrary to his orders. Brenda treasured it 
as a devou§ Roman Catholic would treasure 
the reputed relic of a saint, and thongh she 
could not see the soft brown curl, she was 
thankful to know it was there under the solid 
gold lid. 

“Tt was 8) awfally kind of you to think of 
it!” she said, looking up at him with tears ia 
her eyes. 

“My poor little Bren—who wonldn't bs 
kind to you?” putting his arm round her, 
and drawing her to hia side. ‘‘ You've nobody 
but me to care for you now, and ’pon my word 
T'll do my best. I haven't allowed Mra. de 
Rippington to bother you, have 1? We've 
been practically alone together as if she 
weren’t in the house. Don't you think she’s 
an unnecessary exvense?”’ 

Her fair face flashed. 

‘“Why isn’t she as necessary as Lady 
Manville ?” 

He smiled, and bant his handsome face 
close to hers. 

‘Can't you see the way out of the 
difficulty?” 

“No; unless you propose to send me to 
Vienna ?”’ 

He gave a shoré laugh. 

“No, Bren, that’s not the way. You and 
I—we aro all alone—we’vs nobody to consider 
but ourselves. We've both made a mucker of 
our love affairs. Let us sce if we can’t con- 
sole each other. Don't you agree?” 

‘\ No,” shrinking away from him as far aa 
she could, in sudden horror. “ No, not if you 
mean any more than now.” 

‘*Nonsense, child; don’t look frightened. 
We are under the same roof, we are as much 
together as possible. After a little while, we 
will go away together. We've got the whole 
world before us to go where we like.” 

‘* But somebody would have to come with 
us,” looking perplexed, for there was some- 
thing in his manner which made her uneasy. 

‘Nota soul. I would have you all to my- 
self,”’ letting his eyes rest on her beauty in a 
way that bewildered her. ‘‘ Nobody shall 
come between us for the future, that I can 
promise you, Let Lillian try, if she dare!” 

“Bat some day you will forgive Lillian, 
and marry her.” 

e gave @ short laugh which had no mirth 
in it. 

“Forgive her! Marry her ! Good heavens, 
no! If there weren’t another woman ou 
earth, I woaldn’t doit. I'm thankful she has 
gone, and cet me free! Yes, I'm free, dar- 
ling!’ looking down into her face with glow- 
ing eyes. ‘Free to make you my dear little 
wife!" 

He stooped his head and kissed her passion- 
ately—fail on the pure, sweet lips, his own lia. 
gering as if loath to leave. 

‘No, no, no! Let me go,’’ she panted. “1 
can’t marry you—I never can.” 

**Nc nonsenee, child. I choose to marry 
you, and marry youl will. Give in quietly, 
and I'll make you the happiest woman alive. 
You must love me,” imperiously. 

“T hate you! Ihateyou!"’ Witha supreme 
effort, she broke away from him and sprang to 
the door. 

Without waiting for another word she 
opened if and ran into the passage, her face 
aflame, her hears throbbing as if it would 
burat from its bounds. 

“You seem excited, Miss Farquhar,” re- 
marked Mrs. de Rippington in her smooth 
accents, as Brenda ran against her in ths 
hall. “Has anything happened to &nnoy 
you?” 

‘Yes, I'm the most unfortunate being on 
earth,’’ she exclaimed, passionately, as she 
rushed upstairs like a whirlwind. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
From that day Sir Eric's mannor change 
completely. He took to luanching and dining 
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in thedining-reom with Brenda and Mrs. de 
Rippingtoa, and during every meal directed 
hie conversation to the lady at the head of 
the table, 

Uc treated his ward with studied coldness 
> beutal roughness, according to the whim 
i the moment, and seemed to have losi all 
dosire to win her affections. 

fie swore at her for the smallest trifles, such 
28 being one minute late for dinner, or spilling 
the ealt, and caused Mrs. de Rippington to 

follow her about like a dog. 

if.she went for a ramble in the park she 
was gare to be joined by her chaperon; if she 

sent a message to Sir Eric that se would like 
io.nide, in order that he might send word to 
sbe stables, when she came down. at the ap- 
pelmted hour in her riding habit she was sure 
to find the carriage at the door instead of 
Satanella, and her chaperon already seated 


Ini 28, 

Tired to death of the sallow face and the 
suld, grey eyes, she could scarcely constrain 
uerself to be civil to the woman whom she 
egan to regard in the contemptible lightof a 
peld spy. 

It was hatefal never to be left alone; but 
wien she told her plainly, one day, that she 
was going out for a walk by herself ard shs 

ished to be lefé to herself, Mrs. de Ripping- 
ion emiled, as she said, suavely,— 

‘'T am so grieved, bat it is contrary to your 
“usidian’s orders, and I daren't disobey 
them,” 

Brenda threw down her bat in a pet, and 
tayed at home, feelin, 
no throw something at her objectionable head, 


uiy give him the pleasure of a triumph; so 
she reeclved to bear it as patiently as she 


id, hoping for an answer from her mother, | 
which would relieve her from all her difficul- | 


hes, 


At the end of a week Sir Eric sent for her | 
into the library. When her eyes first fell upon | 


bis faced she was struck by the change wrought 

a Wim Gurivg those seven days. 
uot perceived it before, because she made a 
poiat of never glancing in his direction when 
vucy sat at table—and lately she had only been 
with him during meals, 


roand his eyes and sunken cheeks. 
‘ I've sent for you to see if you are ina 


more reasonable frame of mind,” he said, ' 
gruvely, as he stood on the hearthrug before | 


‘he old fashioned grate, and leat againet the 
righ mantel-ehelf with his hands in his 
DoCcRets. 


vot to stand, but he was always disobeying 
n'm and scorning Kis advice in every detuil. 
‘You treat me as badly as you can, and 


‘ion expect me to like you!” she exclaimed, | 


ith flashing eyes. 

‘As badly asIcan? You don’t know what 
f am capable of! You are mad to oppose me! 
No woman ever did before. Look here, 
5 senda, be sensible, 

will, and, by Heaven, it won't be pleasant 
you if you are fool enough not to give in!” 
his voice trembling as his temper rose. 

I'm not a baby, and you cannot make me 
do what I don't choose!” throwing back her 
head disdsinfully, 

“T can!” in a low voice, as he muttered a 
feacfal oath, looking her straight in the face 
from under his scowling brows, with a look in 
via heavilydashed eyes which was enough to 
chill almost any woman’s courage. But the 
xicl before him had her father's brave blood 
in her veins, and her courage rose to meet a 
dauger, a8 a thrill ran throngh her slight 
irame. 

‘*T did not come here to be sworn até!” she 
said, defiantly, and turned as if to leave the 
xoom. Bat, in spite of his lameness, he was 
wt the door before she could get there, and, 
having locked it, stood with his back against 





| wards the two cousins came into the room. 


desperately inclined | 


She had | 


, her face in her hands, 


Hs looked shockingly ill, with dark circles | I Re Ware Thy Ne Save, Aad Dove 2 


| him.so!"” 


I mean to break you to | 





“Now,” he said, triumphantly, ‘Iwill let 
you know who is master here! "’ 

‘You can never master my will!" she 
answered, bravely, determined not to let him 
think she was frightened, though she was 
beginning to be decidedly uncomfortable. 
‘That will always be under no control but 
my own!” 

“ T bet you it will be under mine before the 
week is out. I told you from, the fizst that I 
wouldedo it, and you thought it was an empty 
boast. Now,” speaking very slowly, “jou 
shall see if I spoke the trath!"’ 

A thrill of intense fear ran through her 
nerves, and for an instant her lip qnivered. 

“Think of dear grandfather!” she cried. 
“Tt is enough to make him tarn in his 

ve |’ 

Sir Eric turned deadly pale, but he recovered 
himecif with an effort. 

“ Yes, think of him!" he answered, scorn- 
fully. ‘“ Heaaid you were to marry the man 
who had ‘The Towers.’ Ihave The Towers, 
and if you have the slightest regard for his 
wishes, you are bound to be my wife!” 

Sir Peter's last dyigog injunction flashed 
across her mind. It was quite true he had 
told her to marry the man who succeeded 
him, there could be no doubt of that. She 
remembered it so well. They were the last 
words he ever spoke to her, and directly after- 





She could remember how she ehrank from ; 


' Eric with instinctive aversion, taking care 


that her dress should not touch him as she | 


passed. 
That aversion had grown with giant strides | 


but if she complained to Ge. Exio:ebe: knew , of Inte, and she knew that nothing on earth 


sue would meet with no redress, and it would | 
, band, 


her graidfather's last wish, and she hung her | 


could induce her ever ic have him for a hus- | 
Still, it grieved her bitterly to disobey | 


head with a pang of poignant regret. 
Erio saw his advantage, and determined to 


press it, though he could -scarcely force him- 
self to utter his grandfather's name. | 


‘‘Now’s the time to prove your love for 
him, if, you ever had any. His last dying 
wish, if you dare iodisobey it, you confess that 
yon lovefor him was a fraud, and your'life a 
ie!" 

‘« He knows it wasn’t!" che sobbed, hiding 
“Oh I loved him as 


orphan till he died!” 

“*T tell you it’s all infernal humbug!" he | 
said, angrily. ‘If you ever loved him, prove 
it now. It was his last wish that you should 
marry me, and you are bound in honcar to do 
it.” 


another soul on earth could convict him. 
Then she raised her head, and looked at him 
with earnest eyes. 
‘ Sometimes I’ve thonght that he meant 
Cyril to have The Towers, not you. He loved 


The words seemed to goad him to madness. 
He rushed st her, and seized her by the 
shoulder. Shaking her violently, he shouted 
with an oath,— 

“Say that again, and, by Heaven, I'll 
strangle you!” 

Bhe felt perfectly powerless in his grasp, 
and almost gave herself up for lost. His eyes 
were glaring like a tiger’s, when his prey is 
already within reach of his awful claws. His 
broad chest heaved with passion that was 
clearly beyond his control, and in another 
instant some fearful tragedy would have 
happoaed, if a supernatural power had not in- 
terfered. 
~ His panting breath was on her face, his 
rough grasp was bruising her shoulder, his 
mind was strung up to do his worst, when 
sucdenly his fingers loosed their hold, a 
deathly sweat came over his face, his eyes 
changed from demoniacal fury to abject terror, 
and with one long drawn, gasping breath he 


He know that it was a lie—one of the 
| grossest lies that had ever been told ‘for a girl's 


The doctor had given him express orders rufp ; but the Gead Cosi 10s speek, and’ st 





fel! with a tremendous thud upon the floor. 
Brenda gave one glance at him, and sprang to | 
the door. 


She unlocked it as fast as she | 


could with shaking fingers, and ‘rushed ont 
into the passage as if pursued by a set of 
fiends. On her way to the stairs she met 
Whistler, who. was carrying his master’s hot 
water to the stné@y. 

‘Your master is ill—goito ‘him-at once ” 
she said, breathlessly, and without ‘waiting 
for anything more she sped'up the stairs like 


a pring. 

The valet, startled by the expression of her 
face, —~ a low whiatle, and went at an. un- 
usually quick pace to the library. 

Having reached her room, Brenda flang 
herself down on the sofa, feeling completely 
unstrung. She had literally, for at least two 
minutes, which seemed like twenty, been in 
fear of her life, and as that ig not a sensation 
to which women are often lixble, it-generally 
takes a good deal out of them. 

Mary brought het some’sal-volatile, which 
did her good, and implored’ her to teil” her 
what had happened. wast so 8 his. 
ing and full of interest that Brenda, g 
no one else to confide in, felt that she must 
take her faithful maid into ber confidence. 

Interrupted by many exoelamations of 
inéignation and astonishment, she told her 
that Sir Eric wanted her to marry’him, and, 
when she refused, seemed as if he would 
marder. her. 

‘* You mustn't stay here another day, that 
you mustn't; miss,” urged Mazy, cheeks 
crimson with anger. ‘It isn’t safe: for a 
young lady like yourself, indeed and indeed ‘it 
isn't.” 

‘*No, Mary, I begin to think it isn’t ; but 
where on earth am I to'go?" looking-up-into 
her honest face with wistful eyes, ‘1 shall 
have to run away, because Sir Eric will never 
give me permission, and how can I appear at 
Singleton Hall without.any laggage? Every- 
one would know that I had run- away, and: it 
woald get into the society papers and crea 
such a wet P ee nen 

George wo o-anything to help!” 
Mary, thoughtfdlly. “I yo t) see my! way 
to throwing any amount of bundles out of the 
window to him, but boxes must go down the 
stairs. And, certainly, it- would look queer for 
a lady like you to arrive at a with 
nothing but a le#ef bundles like atramp!” 

‘“We could put as much as possible into 
my travelling bag, and we could take-another 


| bag besides, I@on't suppose Sir Bric would 


refuse ‘to send me my olothes after I had 
gone?” doubtfally. 

“«T-wouldn't count on his.not‘ doing it; if it 
were only out of spite, miiss. Don’t you 
think you might put one dress ery SH reat 
and your long plish:mantle-over alk? ” 

‘“* Perhaps,’ with a slight ‘smile, which in- 
stantly vanished. “If Isvent to Mies More- 
land I should only’ bring her intotronble.” 

“ How would-it be, miss,” her eyes bright- 
ening with a new idea, “if you got’ Miss 
Moreland to come away with you directly to 
some new place which nobody hereabouts 
knew ?” 

* Nota bad idea! The dear old thing would 
do anything I asked her. Yes; that’ shall be 
it,” starting up with new energy at the 
thought of’an escape. ‘We'll start by the 
eleven-ten, and George must contrive; some- 
how, to drive us to the station.” 

“Tf you don’t mind the dog-cart, miss, it 
can bs done easily, for he’s always taking’ it 
out for soms reason or other; and he can pre- 
tend he's had the master’s orders.” 

* You are sure'that we can trast him ?”’ 

Mary blushed with the strength’of ‘her con- 
victions. 

‘Lor’, miss, wasn't it all along of C) 
that Mr. Cyril got to you that night ? I would 
trust him sooner than anybody, for it was Mr. 
Cyril himself who told him to take care of 

a.’ 

w The tears rushed into Brenda's eyes, and 
she did not speak for some time. Oh! if he 
had only been alive, she would have had no 
doubt «bout the one to whom she ought to 
appeal for help. 

He would have managed something to save 
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her from her present position, and never j 


rested till she was y and secure. 
What an empty he had left behind, 
which no one on-earéigould fill! Oh! for one 
word from his soft; low. voice, one look from 
bis kind, blue eyes! 
She walked abont the room, trying to control 


herself, while} ; temiler talk, busied 
herself with arrap som@ ornaments on a 
side-table. PB > said, 


with a sighy—- was 3 
“It ig-moxnse wai my mother to 
answer me. Hither ot ae i ee a 


my letter: never reached her.’ 





“« Jost as likel ; her 
the. Kindest note.in the world. Every loetsger 
or telegraph that: comes into this honse: 
into the. I'd answer: fom it 
that & preciousy “never come 

“ Devyou; ; Mary; or do you 
oness i6:?”’ the: 


ou had bet dressing for 
: sher hand to her head), 
“T had forgotten it.’”” 


Sir Eeic sent ing message by Whistler that 
he was too ill to appear, so Brenda dined 
alone with Mrs, de Rippington. The latter 
kept up a running flow of most uninteresting 
conversation during dinner, but, as soon as 
it was over, che rose, pushed back her chair, 
and hoped that. Miss Farquhar would excuse 
her, but she bad been requested to go to 
“poor dear Sir Eric” as soon as possible, 

Brenda was surprised, as her guardian had 
hitherto shown no pleasure in her chaperon’s 
society, but she concluded that he thought 
anything was better than-being alone. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Know1ne thatshe could trust Mary to make 
all necessary preparations, Brenda sat alone 
in the drawing-room, to avoid exciting any 
suspicions, 

As she sat, as the piano playing softly to 
herself she-was,aware that there was an un-. 
usual amount of noise going on in the house, 
Her curiosity. was. excited, and as seon. as 
James, the: foosman brought in coffee, she 
asked him what was happening. 

“The master’s moving into the blue room 
for a change, miss, He says he is tired of 
being downstairs,” — 

Brenda was dismayed at the news, If Sir 
Eric was: simply tired of being downstairs, 
why did he not go-back to his own rooms in 
the west wing ? 

It seemed to her excited imagination that 
he must have some. sinister motive which, 
caused him.to choose.the blue room, which was 
next. door to, her. own sitting-room. If she 
had only known it. how much more. easily 
she conid have eseaped last. night. Now, 
Whistler's sharp ears would be almost certain 
to hear her. if: she attempted to leave her 
room, 

For the first time is occurred to her asa 
mistake in the architectnre of the old house 
that her bedroom should open into the dress- 
ing room, the | ing-room into the sitting. 
room, with, no other outlet to.either. The 
door of the latter on the landing was her only 
means of. communication with the outer 
world, and. consequently her only way of 
escape from the house; therefore, it was 
doubly genoying have her guardian located 
50 near it, Still, the door. moved easily on. its. 
hinges, and. the: walls were thick and massive, 
= be no slight sound could penetrate to the 

room, 





She could take off her shoes and steal along 
the broad landing on tip-toe, whem she was 
certain no onewould be able to hear her; and. 
Mary should go down first and wait for her 
downstairs in the long passage which led past 
the kitchen. offices to the door into the stable. 
yard. It would have been better to have 
started whenveveryone was certain to be in 
bed, but the eleven-ten was the last train 
which stopped at Wilmington station, so they 
—_ not leave the house later than ten-forty- 

ve. 

Afraid! of exciting remark by doing any- 


if as a ecinaien, did not make. 
appearance, she: intended’ to ring the bell and 
teil’ the foofmen to put out the lights and 


could:ait no Jongerat the piano. ; 

‘and -sauntered about the wt ta loobine nome 
she loved: 

There was: 


of ‘arquhar—taken’ 
was an undergraduate ab Christ: 


when. 

*Charch—was her own private , end | 
she took pogsessiow of. ingmompily. Tt rou 
be somethizg.to have his likeness. with her 


wherever she went—a link with that happy 
past which had gone like the lilies of, 
year. 

Her eyes roamed sadly round the stately 
room, with its exquisitely-painted walls and 
handsome furniture of a forgotten date. 
Everything about it was old-fashioned, but 
the chairs and sofas were comfortable as well 
as good to look at; and the flowers which 
filled every vase took away all idea of stiffness, 
and lent a grace and a charm to the whole. 

How often that painted ceiling had rung 
with their shouts of laughter when the two 
‘echoolboys oame home from the. holidays 
and turned the house mpside down ; and how 
shocked poor. old’ Morley used to be at the 
wild games of hide.and-seek which went on 
behind the damask velvet sofas anf embroi- 
dered chairs, 28 soon as the old gentleman's 
back was turned. 

Nothing was sacred: to boys, not even a 
velvet-pile earpet' which had cost more than 
two hundred pounds, and they would pull a 
handsome tapsstry curtain about if they were 
hiding behind it, with no more reepect than 


if it: had’ been made of chintz at cightpence | 


three-farthings a-yard. 
Now to think that one of those boys—the 
very brightest and merriest of the trio—was 


lying cold and stillin a foreign grave, whilst | 
the other was. worse. than dead—a soured, | 


desperate man, with no joy in this life, no 
in the next! 

* One—two—three—four — five—six—seven 
—sight—nine—ten,” slowly, solemnly, the 
clock in the hall, struck, and Brenda. started 
up ready for action. She rang the bell and 
gave the order to put out the lamps and eloze 
the shutters; then slowly—because she was 
afraid to hurry—she went up the stairs. 

‘*Good-night, Miss Farquhar,” said Mra, 
de Rippington, in a low voice, as she stood, 
candlestick in hand, on the landing. ‘‘ I have 
been waiting for you to come np in order to 
warn you to be very quiet, Sir Eric is in a 
very dangerous state. I feel sure that the 
plaster of Paris on his leg has given way, and, 
if so, the hone is certain to have slipped; but 
he will not let me send for-a doctor.” 

“ Are you eure that he is really bad?” she 
asked, earnestly, feeling that, in spite of all 
that had happened, she would not like to leave 
him if he were very ill. 

“T tell you that he is dangerously ill!" 
with an angry gleam in the cold, grey eyes, as 
f their owner were annoyed at being doubted. 





“I don't know why you should doubt my 
word!” 

“If he is ill, we ought to:send for Dr. 
Whitehead without congal him,” said 
Brenda, very rcluctantly, for if George. were 
despatched to the dector’s if would"be fatal for 
her project. Still, if if were her duty to send 
him, she would not let any selfish considera- 
tion deter her, 

“I believe, Miss Farquhar, that Sir Eric 
considers me as-mistress of this house, and I 
decline to take. the reeponsibility of disobey- 
ing his orders!" said Mrs. de Rippington, 
offensively. 

“Good-night!” and: with a hanghty bend 
of her head, Brenda went into her room, and 
closed the door. 

It certainly was: not worth while to have a 
quarrel jast outside Sir Eric's door, which 


i , 80 she thought a prompt retreat was 
ore the angry. words which flew to the 


8h , 
fever of; anrest came over her, and. she- lee, rouse him up from his very convenient 


‘biprot Her- tongue were uttered. 


The-woman’s incolence was intolerable, but 
aftemtomightshe would have no more of it, so 


‘| thatslie-couldiputit from her, and forget it, 


‘key/in the door of her-sitting- 
room, so. she hoped thes Mary had prudently 
‘possession of it to.prevent all possible 
ce. 

(, fhe travelling. bag stared; her in the face as 
fOgu ac she-openedher wardrobe, Ithad:heen 
ntettom:her grandfather, snd was.moss 
' ” fitted: up; with gold fittings; and 
every new improvement: Is, was more than 
“halfpacked, which proved that Ler maid bad 
operations, which was well, as they 

would haveno time to lose. 

She looked about, and found the other bag 
hidden in acupbosrd. This was packed and 
looked up, but she had told her expressly to 
carry both the baga downstairs, so that nothing 
should be lefé tilithelast minute. Mary had 
agreed that she could do this best when all the 
other servants were at supper, but possibly 
Sir Eric's unexpected move upstairs had 
interfered with her intentions, 

She rang her bell, but Mary did not answer 

' it. On locking round her bedroom she saw 
that her hot water was there, s0 concluded 
| that her maid had broughé it up in good time, 
| knowing that she. would be detained Jater ox: 
| Perhaps she was in the etables, making 
| arrangements with George, or perhaps she 
| was obliged to stay downstairs in order not to 
| excite suspicion. 
| It would be very ofa if she were afraid to 
; Come upstairs, for it was cortainly the most 
' natural thing in the world for her to answer 
. her mistress’s bell. 
| After a little while Brenda grew sericut. 7 
uneasy, but she finished packing the travel- 
| ling-bag, and hastily changed her evening dress 
for one of black silk and oashmere, more fitted 
for travelling, 

She put on her long plash msntle because 
she was fond of it, bus she could not make up 
her mind to put on two dresses at once, as 
Mary had advised, preferring to trust to the 
chance of having her wardrobe sent after her 
to making herself look like a Gay Fawkes. 

Presently she rang again, not too leudly, 
but. just !ondly encugh to be heard by anyone 
who was listening for the bell. 

Apparently nobody was, for Mary failed to 
obey the summons, and her uneasiness 
deepened into the gravest anxiety. 

Half-past ten! There was.nota sound to be 
heard from Sir Eric's room, and not a soul 
seemed to be stirring in the whole house. As 
far as she conld judge, if Mary would only 
come, there was no reason why they shoaldn’t 
slip out without being seen hy anybody. 

Tt was her last night in her old home, but 
her eyes were dry and tearless. Her last days 
in it had been so intensely psinfal that s 
conjd only look forward to leaving it as her 
greatest relief; and, moreover, grief was 
swallowed up in an overwhelming anxicty. 
| Mary’s continued absence was terrible to 
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[WITH ONE LONG, GASPING BREATH, SIR ERIC FELL UPON THE FLOOR !] 


her, but she resolved to leave her behind rather 
than not go at all. 

She put all the money she poseessed, which 
was fortunately a considerable sum, into 
her purse, and, collecting two pocket-handker- 
chiefs, a box of matches, and a small penknife, 
slipped them all into her pocket. 


Then she took the travelling bag and an um- 
brella in her hand, stepped out of her shoes, 
and walked softly to the door. When she 
had reached it she remembered the locket 
which Sir Eric had given her, and which was 
80 precious because of the lock of soft, brown 
hair enclosed in it. 

She could not go without it; but she had 
left it ina drawer, because the ribbon on which 
she wore it round her neck had got into a knot 
that very afternoon, and she had been obliged 
to cut it. 

She had put it aside till she could find 
another piece; but she had been too much 
agitated to think of it, Now she took it up and 
kisged it fondly, then closed the case and put 
it in her pocket. The second bag must be left 
behind, as she was already embarrassed by 
the amount she had to carry, and now ehe 
must be quick. 

She picked up her shoes, blew out her 
candles, and Jaid her hand on the handle of 
the door. 

She was listening with all her ears for any 
sound outside; but could distinguish nothing 
because of the loud beating of her heart, 
Probably all was still, and there was no time 
to be wasted in useless caution. The handle, 
at least, turned noiselessly; but when she 
gave the door a pull to open it, it resisted | 

A cold sweat gathered on her forehead, her 
knees knocked together, a cry of bitterest 
disappointment broke from her lips as she 
staggered back, realising in oneawfal moment 
the utter hopelessness of her position. The 
door was locked ! 

She pushed her way in the dark to one of 
the windows, and threw it open, looking out 





bs wild despair at the cold, unsympathising 
stars. 

There was no trellis under the window as at 
“ The Miller's Rest,” no balcony, as in some 
other parte of the large, irregularly-built house. 
A jump into the night.air would mean broken 
bones or death, and even if she escaped with 
one broken leg it would be perfectly fatal to 
her plans. 

Heaven help her! Her soul went out in a 
wild prayer to the Heaven above the stars, as 
she sank down on her kneesin tearless agony. 

After awhile a sudden flash of hope came 
to her that George might bring her a ladder. If 
so, he would not bring it to the window next 
to Sir Eric's, but to the other window in her 
bedroom, which turned round the corner of the 
east wing. 

She got upfrom her knees and went to it, 
opening it gently, without drawing back the 
curtain. 

There was somebody down below on the 
terrace, and her poor heart gave a bound. The 
man stood in the shadow thrown by the corner 
of the house in a distinct black line across the 
moonlight. 

‘It must be George!” she thought, ‘‘ and 
if he waits any longer we shall be too late!” 
Peering into the darkness, she could cee that 
he had something in his hand which looked 
like a dark lantern. This confirmed her in 
the impression that it must be the groom, for 
no one else would be likely to have any use for 
it. 

Getting desperate, as the precious time was 
slipping away, she put her head out, and 
said ina low voice, rendered husky by intense 
anxiety, ‘‘ George, is that you?” 

The figure moved, but to her bitter dis- 
appointment it only shrank further into the 
darkness, proving that it wasa spy, set by Sir 
Eric to watch her movements, and prevent all 
help from coming to her. 


As this conviction grew upon her she sank 


‘ down ina heap on the floor, her face buried in 





her hands. She was & prisoner, cut off from 
every friend she had ever had, and completely. 
in the power of an unscrupulous, half-mad- 
dened lover! Could any position be more 


desperate ? 
(To be continued.) 








WEattTH oF THE ANncrIENTS.—Croesus possessed 
landed property equal to one million seven 
hundred thousand pounds, besides money, 
slaves and farniture amounting toan equal sum. 
He used to say that a citizen who had not svfii- 
cient to support an army or a legion did not 
deserve the title of a rich man. The pbilo- 
sopher Seneca had a fortune of three million 
five hundred thousand pounds. Tiberius, at 
his death, left about thirty thousand pounds, 
which Caligula spent in less than twelve 
months, Vespasian, on ascending the throne, 
estimated all the expenses of the state at three 
million five hundred thousand pounds, The 
debts of Milo amounted to six hundred thou- 
sand pounds, Cesar, before he entered uponany 
office, owed nearly three million —_= s. He 
had purchased the friendship of Corio for five 
hundred thousand pounds, and that of Lucius 
Paulus for three hundred thousand pounde. 
Antony was in debt to the amount of three 
million pounds at the time of the assassination 
of Julius Cesar. He owed this sum on the 
ides of March, and it was paid by the kalends 
of April; he sqnandered about one hundred and 
forty-seven thousand pounds. Apicius spent in 
debauchery eight hundred thousand pounde; 
and finding on examination of his affairs that 
he had only eighty thousand pounds, he 
poisoned himeelf, because he considered that 
sum insofficient for his maintenance. C23ar 
gave Satulla, the mother of Brutus, a pearl of 
the value of ten thousand pounds. Cleopatra. 
at an entertainment she gave to Antony, dis- 
solved in vinegar a pearl worth eighty pounds 
—not several hundred pounds, as is commonly 
stated—and swallowed it. 
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NOVELETTE.) 


UNDER THE ROSES. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


‘A WONDERFUL voice, Carew! Where did 
you pick her up ?”’ 

And the Hon, Edward Dalrymple, who had 
come with his lady-mother—sorely against his 
will—to —- to declare a village bazaar open, 
and who had shown himeelf terribly bored with 
the proceedings hitherto, roused from his 
apathy, and stared at a yonnglady who had 
just finished a song with no small interest. 

His companion was the curate—over worked 
and underpaid, as those unlucky pillars of 
the church very often are. Joscelyn Carew 
had worked liked a slave over this bazaar, and 
was almost tired out, now that it was fairly 
afoot,and the ladies at the various stalls doing 
their utmost to extract everything they could 
from the pockets of their friends. 

He had been the principal worker in the 
affair from the beginning. He had arranged 
everything, and settled the programme of the 
various amusements that were to supplement 
the attractions of the stalls. 

Not much of the credit was given to him 
by the smartly-dressed daughters of the Vicar, 
who went about pointing out what they had 
done and suggested, quite forgetting that 
Joscelyn Canew had been their right hand and 
willing slave in all things. 

He was in the minority to-day. The Countess 
of Underhill and her son and daughter were 
their guests, and bad actually lunched at the 
Vicarage before coming to the echoolrooms, 
where the bazaar was held, and Mr. Dalrymple 
had been very pleasant and attentive. 

The curate was all very well when there 
Was no one else to flirt with and order about; 
but he was only the curate, after all. 

“I don’t know !” Joscelyn Carew replied to 
the question so abruptly put. He and Edward 














(JOHN MARTIN CLAIMS HIS WIFE!) 


Dalrymple had been college acquaintances—so 
they had foregathered—after the latter had 
made his duty round of the stalls, and pur- 
chased all sorts of ureless and perishable 
articles. 

“ You don’t know?” 

‘‘I don’t. Inever saw her before to my 
knowledge. Miss Esmond was to have sung 
just now. She has a sweet voice; but nothing 
like that.” 

The young lady he had spoken of must have 
had a marvellous voice, indeed, if she could 
have surpassed the one which had just filled 
the rooms with such melody as had never been 
heard in them before, and the singer was as 
striking as her song. 

To his dying day his first sight of the 
singer remained indelibly fixed in the memory 
of Joscelyn Carew, associated with the scent of 
the roses that bloomed round and above her— 
for the platform, with the piano, where the 
singers appeared, was close by the flower-stall, 
which was a mass of fragrant blossoms and 
delicate greenery. 

The girl—a total stranger to almost every- 
one in the crowded room—stood there for a 
moment, & rare picture against a background 
of green, looking amongst the village notabili- 
ties likea creature of another world. 

The curate stared at her like a manin a 
dream, though he could scarcely have told 
what she was like if he had been asked. 

To him she was an angel—a creature of 
another sphere—a gorgeous vision of dark 
eyes, rippling hair, and roses. 

To more matter-of. fact — she was & 
beautiful girl, tall and slight,with a singular 

ace and ease of movement. Her eyes were 

ark and lustrous, and her hair almost black. 

She was very simply dressed in a white 
gown without any ornament save a broad sash 
of deep yellow, and she had a great cluster of 
roses of the same colour at her throat. 

She had taken off her hat as she stepped on 
the little platform. It was lsrze and heavy, 
she said, and her hair fell back from her face, 





and was coiled on her shapely head in what 
| looked a careless and artistic fashion, but 
| which was really the result of considerable 

labour, and took a long time to achieve. 

The applause that followed her song was 
hardly over when a fussy-looking lady, very 
hot and red in the face, came up to the curate, 
holding the girl—for she appeared little mors 
—by the hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Carew!" she said, ‘‘I have 
been looking for the Vicar everywhere to 
apologise tohim. I cannot find him ; he must 
have gone to the Vicarage.” 

‘*I think he has, Mrs. Esmond,” the young 
man replied. ‘ Shall I fetch him for you?” 

* Oh, no, thank you! It was only to 
apologise for Maud’s not singing. Poor child, 
she has such a cold, and Miss Williamson 
kindly offered to fill up the gap. Sheis my 
little girl’s new governess, Miss Williamson— 
Mr. Carew. I hope I have not frightened 
your friend away!” 

‘*‘ I don't think Dalrymple is easily fright- 
ened,” Joscelyn Carew said, hardly knowing 
that he replied at all, so absorbed was he by 
the beauty of the girl who stood silently at 
Mrs. Esmond's side, 

“Dear me, was that Mr. Dalrymple?” 
that lady said, ina great flatter. To have been 
80 near the son of the great lady, and not have 
made his acquaintance in the interests of her 
daughter was provoking, to say the least of it. 

‘“Thatis Lady Underhill’s son,’’ the curate 
replied, looking at the governess the while, and 
thinking how little like a person called ‘' Wil- 
liamson’”’ she looked. 

There was the air of high-breeding and 
culture about her, and she looked as if the 
“blood of all the Howards” flowed in her 
veins, 

‘* T had no idea we had such talent in the 
neighbourhood |!’ he said, awkwardly. “‘ Have 
you been here long, Miss Williamson? I did 
not know——” 

‘That Mra. Eemond had a new governess !”’ 





the girl rep!ied, in a low, sweet voice that 
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seemed to thrill the curate’s heart through and 
through. ‘I daresay not. I only came last night. 
I suppose the advent of a paid dependent in any 
family is not heralded by a flourish of trum- 
pets. If it had not been for the accident of 
Miss Esmond’s cold—and she has one, I assure 
you, Briarfield would have probably been igno- 
rant of my existence—till Sunday, at any 
rate.” 

She looked like a young queen, as she stood 
there talking to him, by the side of the vulgar 
woman who had introduced her as her chil- 
dyen’s governess. 

Mr. Carew knew something ‘of the children 
in question, and that any governess serving 
in that house was to be pitied. 


‘You: have given us an exquisite: treat, | 


Miss Williamson,” he said,.as Mrs. H@mond 


turnediaway to cpeak to a:friend,. “LZ hope | 


to hear-more- of that: magnifitent.veiost?’ 
“Qa! don’trtellg as if I were Patina 


~you would suit 
Carew said, warmly. ‘‘ I—I 

paawion. I mean that it is not often ” 
an don't Ron! you quite know iat you: 

amean,” irl replied,, langhing;.“ except 
(0 mabe ind speeches toa forlorn stranger, 
Cnd‘sommene tied 
to one in f : 


She held ont: her hand; amail andi welll): 


gloved, as shespoke; and 

and preseed it, gently, hjstheart 80 at 
the odd fascination in her eyes thatthe could 
not find words to speak to her. She was so 
unaffected, so simple in her manner, that she 
almost overawed him with her frankness, The 
young ladies of Briarfield were so very cere- 
monious in their treatment of him, and s0 


watchful of one another, lest any one of them | 


should get further into his good graces. than 
her companions, that he rarely grew intimate 
with any of them. ‘ Dolores Williamson was 
not one of these. He was at ease with her the 
moment he found his voice again, and was 


able to etill the rapid beating of his heart as | 


he looked at her. 

“ They say all gavernesses gat up a flirtation 
with ‘the ourate,” she said, still standing by 
his side, and watching the moving groups that 
were flitting shout the different atalls. “ I sup- 
poee it is because no one alee thinks us worth 
& moment's attention.” 

‘Here is someone coming to pay you some 
attention, I am sure,” Mr. Joscelyn said, as 
the Vicar, with the great lady of. the day and 
her son, and # party of friends, came bastling 
through the bazaar to where they staod. 

“We have come to heg you to sing again,” 
the Vicar said, kindly. « Introduce me, Carew, 
will you? I did not catch the young lady's 
name from Mrs, Esmond jast now.” 

The introduction was made, and the great 
fotks gathered round the girl, begging for 
another song, while the curatestood by, feeling 
as if he had lost her. 


“I am going mad,” he said to himself. | 


“No woman that [ ever-met in my life before 


ever made me feel like this! Is there witch- | 


craft in the world siill, I wonder! I must not 
see too much of Mrs. Hamond's governess,” 

“Idon’t know any new songs;’’ he heard 
her say. ‘*My songs are all old-fashioned ; 
every body knows them." 

“Every body has not heard you sing them !” 
the Vicar said, and his curate felt as if he 
should like to rnsh at him and knock him 
down. What business had he to pay her com- 
pliments like that ? 

“Dolores! What a pretty name!’ he 
muttered. He had read it from the piece of 
music she had laid down at the conclusion of 
her song. ‘ Dolores! Bah! I am going 
crazy; I mast be. I will go away when I 


have heard her sing again, and I will not see 
her any more.” 

Not a new song, certainly; the girl did not 
look like one to whonmr the vapid drawing- 
room ditties of the day, would be familiar, nor 
exactly a lady's song either, as ladies sing 

ys. The room seamed) to ring with 

melody as she sent out: thefall! beauty of her 

voisesin the “Harp that once 

through Tara's hadls.’’ 2 Vise dll 
listened! epell-bound,,;and w 

had 1 tiene: was. a moment's pause, 

and then age that made the 

was not used to 

8, trained by 

r ot the choir 


‘of the: 
didi net get.a chemeer of 
who was-notreceiving a 
swasher dae; 


overipoked’ by reason of her! 


‘another word with Delores that aftenoom | ths 


fossy daughter ‘was: i] 
ttrmetion of her sistems’ |! 


child. Don't be afraid of her, child, She 
shall not outshine yon.” 

* Afraid of her! Absurd!" 

Words will hardly convey the intense scorn 
of Miss Esmond’s face and tone as she uttered 
the words, and she was hardly civil to the 
great lady and her som, who came up to them 

resently in ‘with the Vicar as ask if 
Miss Wi left the bazaar 


oe) he ey genes 
‘the two wes-omtwardly 


y 
"wags heart. was a ragingstempest for all 
a e 





imps!” soliloqnised: the Carate, as 
he glanced at two loud-voiced, longdegged 
girls who were wandering about, conspicuous 
by their over.dressing and their puruly be- 
haviour. ‘ What can a refined girl like her 
do with them?” 





Miss Williamson looked towards the corner, 
where her charges were giving no small 
; trouble by pulling things about at an attrac. 
| tive stall, and smiled slightly. 
| “I am afraid I shall have to ask you to 
| Speak to the young ladies,” she said. ‘ This 
' is my firet day with them, and-——” 

“ It is beat to begin as you mean to-go on,” 
Mrs; Edmond said, sourly. ‘Come with me, 
please.” 

They went together, and in a very little 
| While Joscelyn Carew saw the governess and 
| her pupils leave the bazaar. The girl's head 
; was bowed and her cheeks were flashed as if 
| that five minutea with her employer had not 
| been comfortable ones; and there was a 
| Snappishness about the lady’s manner after- 

wards that showed a stirred-up temper. 
| Both she and her daughter had been taken 
| by surprise, and were terribly annoyed at the 
| success of the stranger. 

Dolores Williamson had come to them with 

a@ recommendation from a City firm with 
| whom Mr. Esmond did business, and her 
| musical and vocal abilities had been spoken 
| very highly of. 

Maud Esmond’s sore throat and loss of 

| voice, which were not enough to ey her up, 

but which totally-incapacitated her from 

| taking any part in the bazaar concert, had Jed 
ta the offer of the ne w-comer’s services. 

Mrs. Esmond had no idea that if wonld be 
' anything but. an ordinary girlish exhibition, 
: and.was provoked beyond measure at the rare 
» beauty of the voice and the thorongh training 
, that had ben. given.to it. 

““ Why did you allow her to exhibit herself 

in that fashion, mamma?” Maud Esmond 

said, when the little ginls and their governess 

were fairly on their way home. ‘She willbe 

' @8 vain as a peacock after this; and that 

, Ridiculous dress, too, She sess up for a beauty, 
: I suppose?” 

‘*We will soon alter that,” the 'ady said, 

| decisively. ‘‘I am not going to have any 

eccentricties ia my houge, I can tell you, 


eyes: when she 

t ; Ugh! I 

like to strangle them: Ighink I could 

find:it in my heart to do it. How can anyone 

like children, I wonder? I suppose their 

mothers do, or they would never be allowed 

to live. Someone must have thonght it worth 

their while to bring me up, for instance. 
Well, dear, what is it?’ 

The question was addressed to the youngest 
of her charges, who had come to her aide, and 
was regarding her curiously. 

‘I don’t want anything,” the child said. 
‘I was looking at you.” 

* So I saw, dear! -Why?” 

“Yon look like the wolf in Red Riding 
Hood,’ the child replied. ‘‘ I dont like you.” 


—_——- 


CHAPTER WU, 


“ Miss Wiu1amson, I wish to.speak to you, if 
you please. I may aswell do it to-night.” 

‘* If yon please, madam.”’ 

Dolores Williamson, sitting alone in the 
shabby apartment considered good enough 
for a schoolroom atthe Firs, as Mr. Esmond's 
house wa# called, lifted: her head ‘as her em- 

sailed imto the room, looking irate: and 
excited, Mrs. Esmond was tired: and cross, 
but she resolyed,as she told her; daughter, 
“To have it out with that girl” before she 
did anything:else. So she had only removed 
her bonnet,. and stood there: brist in all 
her finery, hotand flustered. The governess 
had taken off the. white- dress in which she 
hadappeared at the bazaar, and substituted 
a@neat grey house dress without the shightest 
ornament, but.so beautifully made and fitted 
that every’ fold seemed full of grace, giving 4 
patrician look ‘to the slight girl, who rose for 
a moment, as her employer entered,:and sat 
down again when Mrs, Esmond: ‘had-flounced 
intoa chair. 

“ Tam by no means sure that you will suit 
me, Miss Williamson,” the lady said, in an 
irate tone. 

“TI ghall besorry to think that, of course,” 
the girl replied, with outward calmness, what- 
ever she felt at the announcement. ‘ But you 
will pardon me if I say that as yet you have 





| had no opportunity of judging of my capabili- 
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ties. I have scarcely commenced my duties. 
We do not know e other.”’ SbF Bf 

« do not allude to -your capabilities in any 
way. You would have hardly been recom- 
mended to meas you have been if you were 
not capable, as faras teaching is concerned. 
It is not that. Your manners, your dress, 
your style altogether, are not what they ought 

” 





0 . 

« Will you kindly tell me in what I have 
been so unfortunate as to incur your dis- 
plessure?”” Mise Williameon asked, speaking 
without the slightest show of resentment or 
alarm. ‘I should be sorry to think I had 
done so in the first few hours.” 

Mrs. Esmonhd-grew very red. She was at a 
disadvantage. She always got flustered when 
she was annoyed ; and this girl, who ought in 
the proper order of things to have been terribly 
afraid of her, was as cool as ifshe were talking 
with her own mother on the most indiffer- 
ent subjects. 

“J, I didn’t say I was displeased, exactly—" 
she eaid hurriedly. “But there are one or 
two things. You hardly seem to know how a 
governess should comport herself. You do not 
speak tome with the respect due toan em- 
ployer. There isa brusquerie and independ- 
ence about you that is not Becoming.” 

“Tf you will give me a little time, madam, 
I have no denubt I ehall learn. I have 
hitherto been on terme of perfect equality with 
those around me, and perbaps I forget that 
it is not the same here,” 


« And your manners are more like those of, 


a professional than a private person. You 
put yourself forward too much.” 

“If you are alluding to my singing this 
afternoon, madam,I did that at your own 
request, as far a8 the first song went; and at 
the solicitation of the clergyman—was it not ? 
and his friends inthe second instance. You 
can hardly blame-me much there. If you 
wish it my voice shall-be silent for the future, 
as long as I remain in your establishment.” 

“You are here to.give my daughters lessons 
in siuging, and not-to display yourself publicly. 

You will remember that in future.” 

“In fature I will endeavour to. obey you as 
farses Ioan, madam,. Isthere anything else?” 

“Yes, And while we are.on these subjects I 
msy as well speak, Your style of dreas. will 
uot suitme, unless you alter it,” 

“ My dregs, madam |” 

“ Just.so.” ; 

* What is the matter with it! I conid not 
weil wearanyahing much simpler than this!” 

She glanced. down at her exqnisite fitting 
dress a8 she spoke with,a little smile, and 
waited for Mrs. Esmond to.go on. 

Pe ore no. There is nothing to object to ae 
at dress, except, perhaps; that itis too styli 
in make fora governess; but this. afternoon 
every body was staring at you. You looked so— 
so—so unlike what iyou are. I like all my.” 
(she hadevery nearly said “servants,” but she 
checked herself in time), ‘‘ employés to dress 

with due regard to their pesition.and mine.” 

“In other words,;you wishme to dress like 
a0 Upper servant.?"’ 

“ Not exsotly like a servant, of course, but 
not to copyourdrerses—my daughters and my 
own, I mean,” 

“ You need: have no fear on -that score 
madam,” Deleres Williamson said, with sach 
bitter seorn in her heart that some of it found 
its way on to her tongue. “J should never 
attempt to copy anything worn either by Miss 
Esmond or yourself, I cannot alter my-style 
of dress. I have-nothing in. my wardrobe that 
smacks of the servants’ ‘hall. I will wear the 
plainest things I possesawhile in your service— 
that is what you call if, I think. As far eas 

this afternoon’ went, if I had known that 
white dress at a bazaar would be-objested to 
I should not have worn it. The flowers and 
sash I added, never dreaming they would be 
considered too-fine. I was going to-sing on a 
Public platform, I naturally thought a little 
adornment admissible.” 

“ Perhaps it was,” Mrs, Esmond said, feel- 


ing somehow that she was not getting the best 
of it. ‘‘Bat you will understand another time.” 

‘*T shall understand that you object to any- 
thing, that pleases the eye,” the girl erid. 
“Yeu may be quite eaty. I will never en- 
deavour to outshine apy of your family. 
And I will look better than any or all of 
them,'’ she added, sotto voce, when the inter- 
view was ended, and she was once more alone, 
“IfI went in sackcloth, witha rope round my 
waist, I should be more attractive than that 
painted doll of a daughter of hers. She will 
find that out by-and-by, and then—ah! well, 
till then I will rest content, and let the fatare 
take care of itself.” 

Mrs. Esmond felt, on the whole, as if she 
had not had the best of it in her interview 
with the new governess. 

The opinion .of the two children (and a 
child's opinion may generally be iaken-as of 
some worth), differed. The elder of her pupils 
declared that she liked her very much—was 
ready to love her, in fact—and the younger re- 
peated the acsertion she had made as they. 
were returning from the bazaar, and likened 
her to the wolf in the nursery story. 

“She did look it, mamma!” the little one 
persisted. ‘‘She was not thinking about us 
at all, and she-was saying something to her- 
self. and she looked wicked—just like the 
woli'l” 

Mrs. Esmond laughed, and chid her little 
girl for her folly. She was too sensible to 
allow the child-to talk in that way, bet she 
remembered her words for all that, and re- 
solved to-wait and see how things went on. 

Shethad asked her’ friend, who had found 
Miss Williamson for her, to seleot a governess 
with good credentials, and musical. 

Maud disliked playing, onicss it was to 


with the children's musio-lessons., 

Miss Williamson’s credentials were nnim- 
peachable: She had a testimonial from a clergy- 
man of, good repute, in whose family she bad 
lived some time, and who testified to her good 
qualities. 

Mrs, Esmond looked ont the gentleman's 
name in the Clergy List and wrotetohim. The 
anewer came back ‘by return of post. 

He was very happy to recommend Miss 
Williamson, of whose services all round he 
could not speak too highly. He only koped'that 
her delicate health would not stand in her 
way. 

There was no sign of ill-health about her 
now, and Mrs. Esmond questioned her about 


name of the Rev. Mr, Prouting’s plaee, but 
he and his wife:were both nervous folks, and 
always in a state of anxiety abont the health 
of their daughter and everybody else with 
whom they came in-eontact.} There had never 


she said, when Mrs. Esmond questioned her 
about it. “ They were too good to me.” 
Maud Esmond refased to believe in Miss 
Williamson, or to ‘like her in any ‘way. 
‘‘Latterby is a sleepy, old-world parish,” she 
said. ‘‘ And I cannot Lateve that a girl like 
that ever existed there for three years, 
mamma, Are you sure there is no mistake?” 
“My dear child, here is Mr. Prouting's 


cal, and liked her for that.” 

“T don’t like her for anything,’’ Miss: Maud 
replied, fretfully. * I wish we had neverasked 
her if she.could sing. I wish she had never 
come here, that Ido.” 

«My dear child, she will not stand in your 


“ Yes, she will. She hasalready. Did you 
net see how everybody stared at her when she 
was on the platform in that ridiculous dress 
clinging round her like a dishcloth, and that 
outrageous sash? The men got about her 
like a swarm of bees ; it was perfeotly disgust- 





ing! Joscelyn Carew stared at her like a 


perfect idiot, and did net seem to see that 
there was anyone else in the-room afterwards, 
And Lady Underhill and Mr. Dalrymple too, 
paying her all sorts of ridiculous compli- 
ments, as if no one had ever sung a song 
before. She looks like an actress, and not 
like anyone from a respectable house.” 

“She shall not get to the front again like 
that, my dear! It was the accident of your 
sore throat. You will see Mr. Dalrymple 
again somewhere else ; snd as for Mr. Carew, 
there will be no flirtations between the curate 
and my governess, you may rest assured of 
thas.” 

‘‘Tam not so.sure of that,’ Maud eaid to 
herseif, after her mother bad left‘her, ‘‘ That 
girl will flirt with anyone and everyone that she 
meets,” 

Mand Esmond was a past-mistress in the 
science of flirsing, and she knew, perhaps, 
better than her mother what to expect from 
the beautiful governess, 

She had taken Miss Williamson's measure 
more correctly than Mrs. Esmond had dene, 
and so had her little sister—the one who pro- 
fessed so much admiration for her new 
teacher. 

Katie Esmond was a sharp child, and a 
very few houre-served to show her that ehe 
would have an indulgent preceptress-as long as 
she minded her own basiness, and shut her 
eyes to what Miss Williamson did not choose 
that she shouid see, and that she wonld get 
cff a great many disegreeable~lessons by 
knowing nothing that she was not bidden to 
; know, and flattering her governess on every 
possible opportunity. 

She wondered. a little where all the good 





amuse herself, and would have nothing to do , 


it. H 
She had been ill, she said, at Latterby; the 


been anything of consequence the matier with | 


er. 
“They took too much care of me, I think,” | 


letter !"* Mrs, Esmond said. ‘There is no | 
mistake anywhere. I suppose they were mnusi- | 








qualities had gone to that Mr. Prouting had 
; written so warmly about; but she was a 
, shrewd girl, and it was no business of hers. 
So she held her tongue, and did not tell her 
; Mother that she knew 2 great deal more on 

some eubjects than Miss Williamson did ; and 
| she scolded her sister for her dislike, in which 
| the child never wavered, and wormed herself 
' into the good graces of the governess, so that 
; everything went smoothly enough. 

Joseelyn Carew made more than one oppor- 
; tunity for a visit tothe Esmonds’ house, but 
: he never managed to see Dolores Williamson. 
| He could look st her in church, where she sat 
| between her pupils with a still, grave face of 
_ such infinite beauty that he almost forget his 
; effice, and let the knowledge of her presence 
, come between him and the holy truths that 
| he wae there to teach. 

She wae always either ont or engaged when 
he made an excuse for visiting the Firs, aad 
| he never seemed to walk avy where where she 
; was likely to meet him, 

He was not to know how every moment of 
; her time was watched and ordered by Mrs, 
| Esemoné and the jealous Mand, the latter of 
whom scheimed to be his frequent companion 
| in his village labours, and was always fore- 
mossin sny church decoration or parish 
, gatherings, from which the governess—as being 
: below’the salt, as it were—was carefully ex- 

oluded. 

i More than cone person inquired after the 
: gitl with the wonderful voice, and the Vicar 
was curious to know why she did not join the 
choir. Mrs, Hemond answered: for her that 
she was shy, and did not wish to put herself 
forward ; that the singing at the bazaar had 
been almost an accident, which she did not 
wish to repeat ; in short, she managed to give 
; the worthy gentleman, who was not very far- 
| Seeing, an idea that Dolores Williamson was 
by no means an amiable girl, and that. the 
village was quite as weil! without her, 

It:was not true. No one could be more 
amiable than the dark-eyed governess when it 
suifed her purpose to be eo, andshe was play- 
ing the réle- now to perfection. 

She lived her life and bore the confinement 
and the coldness and the incessant sharp 
words that ecemed to be her portion with 
angelic sweetness ; but she wore her artistic. 
looking dresses,and looked as some one ecstati- 





| cally said, like a medieval caint by the side of 
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the common-place “ girl of the period” style 
of Maud Esmond. 

Maud tried copying her clinging gowns and 
broad sashes for a time; but the result was 
supremely ridiculous. She looked more com- 
monplace and unrefined than ever, and gave 
up the attempt in disgust. 

More than a month had passed since her 
arrival in Briarfield before Joacelyn Carew 
managed to get a word with her, except the 
few he had spoken at the never-to-be-forgotten 
bazaar, and by that time he had come to think 
ofjvery listle else. 

It was a weird, uncanny fascination. The 
face and voice of the unknown girl seemed to 
fillhis very life, and exclade all earthly things 
but the remembrance of her eyes and the 
sound of her singing. 

People told him he was growing pale and 
thin; his landlady pestered him with advice, 
and bemoaned his altered condition to her 
gossips. He persisted that nothing ailed him. 
How could he tell the good woman that he was 
well-nigh bewitched with love for a girl of 
whom he knew nothing 7?—who might be the 
promised wife of some of other man for aught 
he knew te the contrary ? 

He was walking through the village one 
afternoon when he met Edward Dalrymple 
riding somewhat listlessly along. They 
stopped to chat, the young man greeting him, 
saying, in a surprised tone,— 

‘*Why, Carew, whatever have you been 
doing to yourself?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. ‘ Why?” 

“ You look as if you had had, or going to 
have, a bad illness, You are worn and hag. 
gard, like a man broken with want of sleep. 
You are working too hard.” 

‘*No; my work is not hard. People tell me 
Iam not looking well. I suppose I am get- 
ting a little out of condition.”’ 

“That is a mild form for it, I should say. 
Why, what is it? You flash like a girl?" as 
the curate started violently, and hisface flamed. 
“ Oh, oh !’’ he said to himself, with a long low 
whistle, as an eminently graceful girl came 
euddenly round a corner; and went into a 
litle shop that served as post-office tu the 
village. ‘“ Isn't that the girl with the voice, 
that sang at that bazaar of yours?” 

“ That is Mias Williamson !” 

‘* And you have been falling in love with 
her, and let ‘concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud,’ &c., or is it that the maiden is cold, 
and says you nay!” 

“Don’t chaff; there’s a good fellow!” 
Joscelyn Carew said, ‘‘ I have never exchanged 
& word with Miss Williamson since you saw 
her yourself! ” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Hawp hit, I am afraid,” Me, Dalrymple 
said. ‘ Take care, Carew! ” 

‘' What do you mean ?”’ 

“I hardly know. I have a sort of feeling 
that there is danger connected with that girl, 
She is as much oat of place in a countryvillage 
playing governess to a pack of common-place 
children as an eagle would be sitting on hens’ 
eggs ina farmyard. I have seen her before.” 

‘** Where ?” 

** Ab | that is what I have racked my brains 
unsuccessfully to find out, From the moment 
when I saw her standing there under the roses 
to sing to your bazaar folks I was sure I knew 
her face. It will come back to me sometime 
where it was.” 

‘I don’t think she has lived anywhere 
within your ken,” the curate said, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the door of the post-office. 
‘Her history is pretty well known here. She 
was governess in a quiet clergyman’s family 
for three years before she came to Mra, Es- 
mond,” 

“ That girl?” 

‘* Miss Williamson !—yes!"’ 

‘** Never ! Look here, Carew! There’s some 
jugglery in this thing. Don't entangle your- 
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self with her, there's a goodfellow. She is a 
woman with a history, depend on it.” 

‘* A history which is known !”’ 

“No! Take my word for it, it is not. I 
tell you I have seen her somewhere. 
know some time.’’ 

** And I tell you you have not, unless you 
have been at Latterby, in Northumberland, 
during the past three years. She hardly 
stirred from the Rectory there all that time. 
Mrs. Esmond has been most particularin her 
inquiries.” 

“And you seem particularly interested in 
them also?” 

‘*T was curious, as everyone else was. Miss 
Williamson is too uncommon a person not to 
excite interest.” 

‘* Don’t let her excite too much in you,” 
Edward Dalrymple said, more gravely than it 
was his wont tospeak. ‘' Mischief will come 
of itif you do. Don’t be rusty abont it, old fel- 
low! Iam sure of what I say. I have seen 
the girl somewhere, and it wasn't in any 
country parsonage.” 

Joscelyn Carew was “rusty,” as his friend 
called it, and let him see that he thought his 
interference unwarrantable; and they parted 
with just a shade of coldness on both sides. 

The cause of the discussion, meanwhile, 
watched them both from the window of the 
post-office, wondering not a little what they 
were talking about. 

‘* At last,” she said to herself, ‘‘ I shall have 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Joscelyn Carew. 
It has only been a meeting of eyes hitherto ; 
but eyes can speak, and the curate’s have not 
been silent. Joscelyn Carew—not a bad name, 
nora bad family! I wonder what he would 
say if he knewall that I do?” 

She crushed a letter she held in her hand as 
she spoke—a letter in a masculine hand-weit- 
ing, that she had opened and read, standing at 
the counter of the little shop. 

The expression of her ‘he changed with 
wonderfal a | as the young clergyman 
drew near. It been hard and defiant ; be- 
fore he reached her it was all softness,with a 
tinge of sadness in it, and the great, dark eyes 
seemed filled with tears. 

“Good morning, Mr. Carew!” she said 
gently, and almost shyly, and made as if she 
would have passed him without another word, 
but he opens and held out his hand. 

** At last I have the pleasure of meeting you, 
Miss Williamson!’’ he said, and his voice 
was husky and thick with the rapid beating 
of his heart. ‘I was beginning to despair of 
ever seeing you except at church !"’ 

‘* Have you ever tried?” she asked. 

‘‘Tried! Ihave called at Mrs. Esmond’s 
countless times. I am in the habit of calling 
there frequently on parish business, you know, 
—and I have always asked for you, to be told 
that you were engaged. Mrs. Esmond——” 

‘*Is somewhat strict with her servants, Mr. 
Carew. She does not allow company— 
followers. Is not that the word?”’ 

‘But you are not a servant?” 

‘*I am the governess. It is all the same to 
her. She pays me wages, and I am bound to 
obey her. That I am out to-day without my 
pupils is due to the fact that she herself is 
unwell, and had some rather particular letters 
to post,and a commission or two to beexecuted 
in the village which it was not expedient to 
speak of before my interesting pupils, who 
proclaim everything they hear as industri- 
ously as town-criers; bus I daresay you are 
acquainted with the young ladies!” 

“Quiteas much as I wish to be,” the curate 
said, langhing. And then the two walked away 

ther towards the Firs—nearly a mile 
distant—he entering an elysium of his own 
creating, manufactured out of the glances of 
her lustrous dark eyes—she with certain 
words in the letter she had just read burning 
themselves into her memory, and making her 
smile at every tremulous word and eager look 
that the stricken curate turned in her direc- 
tion. 

The ice was broken, and in less than a week 
Mra, Esmond was reprimanding her governess 
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for what she called her scandalous conduct in 
allowing the curate to make ‘: clandestine as. 
signations with her.” They had met again 
and again, and Joscelyn Carew was in the 
seventh heaven of eostatic delight. 

‘*T have made no assignations as yon 
call it with any one, madam,” the girl replied 
quietly. “I have as mach right to speak to Mr. 
Joscelyn if he chooses to honour me with his 
notice as your daughter has.” 

‘‘ My daughter !" exclaimed the irate lady. 
‘‘ How dare you compare yourself with her?” 

“T& was very presumptuous on my part, 
certainly,” was the unroffledanswer. ‘' Miss 
Esmond should never bs yt in comparison 
with a mere governess ; but I repeat my words, 
madam, I have as much right to speak to 
the Rev. a Carew asany onein the 
village, and continue to do so withou: 
asking anyone's permission.”’ 

*‘ Miss Williamson, you are insolent.” 

Not willingly, madam. Your own worda 
forced mine from me. I am nota child ora 
servant to be ordered what I shall do or nos 
do in such a tyrannical manner.” 

“I¢ will not. suif me to keep you if you in. 
dulge in suoh sentiments here. Everyone at 
the Firs is to obey and be guided by me. I 
repeat I will have.no more such goings on as 
these with Mr. Carew, who ought to be ashamed 
of himself.” 

“Tam not aware that I have done anything 
to be ashamed of,’’ Dolores Williamson sai, 
in the quiet tone that was so exasperating 
to the vulgarly passionate woman she was 
talking to. “Nor has Mr. Carew, that Iam 
aware of. You will be good enough to speak 
of him civilly—at least when you mention him 
to me.” 

‘“« And why to you pray? What is he to you?’ 

‘‘ My fature husband |” replied the girl, with 
a smile. 

‘It is false,” almost screamed Mrs. Esmond, 
forgetting all her dignity in her rage at the 
announcement. ‘‘ How dare you to utter such 
a wicked falsehood ?” 

‘It is no falsehood, madam. He intends 
to tell you himself—to-morrow, I believe. I 
should not have spoken about it but for your 
false and unladylike insinuations.” 

“T refuse to-believe such an improbable 
story, Miss Williamson,”’ the irate lady per- 
sisted. “ Either you have been strangely mis- 
taken, or you have invented the tale altogether, 
Mr. Carew ia far too cautious a young man 
to engage himself to a person whose ante- 
cedents——”” 

“You professed to be quite satisfied with 
my antecedents when you engaged me as 
a to your daughters,” Dolores said, 

rawing herself up. “They are at least as 
worthy of respect as yours or your hus- 
band’s,” she added, a little spitefully, and Mre. 
Esmond fairly foamed with rage, and could 
not speak to answer her for a moment. 

Mr. Esmond, for all his greatness in Briar- 
field, had begun life in a carpenter's shop in a 
north of England town, and his wife, the 
fashionable lady of Briarfield, had been & 
milliner's apprentice in the same place. 

It was all in the far past. Lucky specula- 
tions and shrewd business qualities had raised 
the = to their present position, and they 
did their best to forget that they had ever been 
anything different from the well-to-do folks 
that all their neighbours knew them. 

Pp re had “se = - = 
she 58 e@ past, an rs, Esmon 
yay a before she could reply to her. 

“How dare you!” she hissed, “ you auda- 
cious——; but I will have no more of such in- 
solence in my house. You will prepare to leave 
at once, madam; and if Mr. Carew choozes to 
marry a person who has been dismissed fur 
insolence and ingratitude—a person of whom 
nothing is known——” 

‘Except what you professed to be perfectly 
satisfied with yourself. Please to remember 
that |" the girl said quietly, her extreme cool- 
ness only adding to Mrs. Esmond’s rage. “ AS 
I said, I am Mr. Carew’s affianced wife. It 
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house in a quiet manner for your own sake, 
The fact of your turning me out directly you 
were acquainted with the fact that your 
daughter had failed to win him for herself 
might set people remarking on your proceed- 
ip gs.” 

‘‘Mr, Carew is in the dining-room ma’am 


if you please,” said a servant appearing at , 


the door at this moment, and Dolores laughed 
—a little amused laugh, that nearly sent Mrs, 
Esmond into a fit of hysterics, 

“I need say no more on the subject. I 
will leave you to speak to Mr. Carew your- 
self’ Mies Williamson said. He will corro- 
borate what Ihave told you, if itis necessary 
that he should do so. I am to understand, 
of course, that I leave your service as soon 
as I can make my arrangements to do so?” 

‘The sooner the better—the sooner the 
better,” Mrs. Esmond replied. ‘I don’t 
understand it at all. I shall get Mr. Esmond 
to Fs ches the Vicar. Mr. Carew must be 
mad.” 

“T don't think he is, and I don’t quite see 
what the Vicar can do in the matter. Mr. 
Carew is his own master, and no one has 
any right to dictate to him.” 

“He is not his own master in this parish 
—and we shall see.” 

“We shall,” Miss Williamson retorted, 
smiling ;and the wrathful lady leaving the 
room was met in the passage by her husband, 
who had overheard a few of her last words, 
and who rather roughly bade her mind her 
own business, and not be a fool. Carew had 
told him what he was going to do, and it 
was no one’s affair but his own, If he 
choose to marry a pretty girl, and live on 
love, what was it to them ? 

Mr. Esmond had always admired Miss 
Williamson more than his wife approved of, 
and this open championship was what came 
cf it. She was obliged to excuee herself to 
Mr, Carew, or allow her husband to do it for 
her—for the impending hysterics became a 
fact at what she called his heartlessness, and 
her maid and. her daughter had to be cum- 
moned do take her to her room. 

Meantime Joscelyn Carew conferred with 
Mr, Esmond, and had an interview with his 
lady-love in that gentleman's presence. They 
should be very poor for awhile, he said, but 
they meant to face the world with a will, and 
be happy in their own way. There was cer- 
tainly a living to be got somehow. Teaching, 
that would supplement his small income and 
he had expectations—only small ones; but 
still something—from a relative abroad. They 
should do very well. 

Mr. Esmond remembered his own young days, 
and sympathised with them, wondering a 
little at the odd expression that came into the 
girl's face when her lover spoke of their 
poverty. It gave him the notion, somehow, 
that she had money, and was keeping ita 
secret, 

“So it ispublic property now, my darling!" 
the curate said, as he bade his betrothed good- 
night, pressing her in his arms and kissing 
her upturned face as if he could never be 
satisfied. ‘* All the village will know it to- 
morrow. Mr. Esmond can never keep any- 
thing to himself,” 

“I¢ does not matter,” she said, looking up 
at him with eyes full of love. ‘It must be 
known some time.’’ 

And then she went up to her own room and 
shut herself in, and took out a letter from her 
Writing-desk, and looked at the date. 

“Have I made a fool of myself, after all?” 
ohe‘said, ‘ Will the news never come? ” 

The next morning saw Joscelyn Carew at 
Mrs. Esmond’s door at the earliest moment he 
could possibly venture to call. His face was 
very white, and he looked almost like a man 
walking in his sleep. 

_‘ Is anything the matter, sir?’’ asked the 
girl who 'o _ the door to him, alarmed at 
his pale face, 

“Nothing, thank you. Can I see Miss 
Williamson immediately ; that is, if Mrs. Es- 


v4 


| mond will allow it? I have something im- 
portant to say to her.”’ 

‘* Missis isn’t up, sir. I will call Mfss Wil- 
, liamson,” was the reply; and in a very few 
; Moments Dolores was standing beside him, 
: looking inquiringly into his face. 

“Dear, what isit?” she asked, her own 
voice trembling, and her cheeks flushing. 
, There was a sparkle in her eyes that he would 
| have wondered at if he had not been too pre- 
| occupied with his wonderful news to notice 
anything. 

“Can you bear a surprise, darling—a great 
and joyfal one?” he asked, and she hid her 
face on his breast as she murmured her 
answer, lest he might read the expression in 
her face too readily. 

‘* We shall not be poor, Dolores. There will 
be no_hard}work, no}jjprivation in the future, 
darling! I am almost mad with joy when I 
think of it.’’ 

‘What do you mean?” she asked, falter- 
ingly. ‘Has anyone presented you with a 
living?” 

** Better than that, dearest, a fortune. Read 
—read this. It has only just come, but it is 
true. It is from my uncle's men of business 
—mine too.” 

She took an open letter from his hand and 
read it, while her own trembled so that the 
words seemed to dance before her eyes. It set 
forth that Mr. Joscelyn Carew of Batavia 
had died, and lefthis sole fortune to his nephew, 
Joscelyn Arthur Carew, who was requested 
to proceed at once to London to see them 
about it. Ata rough guess about sixty thou- 
sand pounds was the sum it would be worth, 
besides moneys in various securities and in 
different banks. 


* * * * * 


A fortnight later, Edward Dalrymple, sit- 
ting outside the Hotel Victoria at Bingen, had 
a letter put into his hand as he loitered over 
his breakfast. 

‘‘From Carew, I declare!’ he said to his 
companion, another friend of his college days, 
who had also known the curate slightly. 
‘‘What has he got to say, I wonder? By 
Jove!” 

“ What's up?” asked his friend. 

“Listen,” the other replied, as he turned 
the letter over. ‘‘ Two wonderfal things have 
happened to me since I saw you. I have won 
a wife, and come into a fortune. Of the latter 
more anon, of the former I cannot speak much. 
My happinessistoogreat. You know her. You 
have seen her and heard her voice, and——” 

‘‘ And I know now where I saw her before,” 
Edward Dalrymple said, starting up, while 
his friend looked at .him in amazement. ‘‘ He 
must not marry her; he shall not if I can get 
to England in time to stop it!” 





CHAPTER IVY. 


Epwarp DatryMpue let no time pass before 
he set ont for England, leaving his friend at 
Bingen. His motive, whatever ii was, was a 
strong one, for he told his companion he would 
atop the marriage at the risk of losing the 
friendship of Joscelyn Carew for ever. 

‘* T shall be sorry to do that,” he said, ‘for 
he is a good fellow, but I cannot see him 
throw himself away on a—I need not say 
what she is, but she is no wife for him.” 

* You are sure you know her, Dalrymple?" 

‘* Ag sure as I know that Iam standing here 
talking to you,” Edward Dalrymple replied. 
** Good-bye, old fellow. I will meet you again 
at Brussels.” " 

He stayed nowhere on his way home, made 
straight for the hotel he generally used when 
in London, and met Joecelyn Carew emerging 
from the Sentrance of it with a lady on his 
arm. He started back with an exclamation 
of disappointment. Something in the look of 
triamph in the dark, bandsome face of the 
girl told him that his errand was fruitless. 

‘Too late!” be gaeped out, as Joscelyn 








Carew came forward with a delighted face to 
greet him, 

** Too late for what?” he said. ‘‘ Dalrymple, 
is it really you? How glad Iam to see you. 
You are not too late to congratulate me. This 
ismy wife, Mrs. Carew,” and there was a world 
of love and tenderness in his tone as he 
uttered the words. ‘‘ You have seen her once 
before, I know, though I daresay you do not 
remember it.” 

‘Yes, I have seen the lady, and I remember 
her well,” the young man replied. “I only 
meant that I was too late to wish you all 
happiness on your wedding-day.” 

‘*No ona was able to do that; we stole a 
march on everyone. Dolores—that is, we—did 
not want any fassover the thing. There has 
been gossip enough over my affairs in Briar- 
field to last a lifetime. Are you going to stay 
here? Shall we see you again?” 

“J always put up here, I shall be glad to 
make Mrs, Carew's acquaintance,” 

He went into the hotel, and the curate 
looked after him with something of concern 
on his face. 

‘Something is the matter," he said. “I 
never saw Dalrymple look so troubled before.” 

‘* Been losing money, perhaps!’’ his bride 
said, ‘He did not seem particularly inclined 
te be civil to me.” 

‘* He is the best fellow going when you know 
him, dear! I know you will like him.” 

“TI daresay I shall it you do,” Dolores said, 
indifferently. ‘‘ Never mind him now, dear! 
We are losing our day ; we shall see him by- 
and- by.” 

Joscelyn Carew was in a fool's paradise. 
‘* Earth seemed Heaven’ tohim justnow. He 
had won his bride and come into porsession 
of his money, and life was jast a delightful 
dream. 

He was generally a sensible, earnest young 
fellow, ardent in doing good, and self-sacrific- 
ing toa degree, but hishappinees had well- 
nigh turned his brain. It was a new thing to 
have money to spend as he pleased, and to be 
able to go hither and thither as his darling 
chose. 

Already he had planned a home for her. He 
had an estate in view, which was to be their 
future residence, bat Dolores pleaded for 
delay. 

‘Let us go abroad a little while firat,” she 
said. ‘‘ I have had such dull times of it lately 
that my capacity for enjoyment is amazing. 
We can settle down into humdrum country 
people when we have looked about a little.’’ 

He consented, as he would have done to 
anything she proposed. She was by no means 
exacting or extravagant as yet. He didnot 
dream that she meant to stay away from 
England when once she had crossed the Chan- 
nel, and that she objected with all her might 
to anything like settling down in England. 
She did not tell him. It would do by-and-by, 
when she had thoroughly measured his capa- 
city for opposing her wishes. She had only 
to look at him now, to turn those great dark 
eyes of hers on his face, and he would have 
sold his soul, if such a trading were possible, to 
gratify any whim of hers. 

She had told him all her past as far back as 
she could remember it. Hers had been a strug- 
gling life from her earliest childhood, she said. 
Her father had been a clerk in a Government 
office, and had lost his situation through an 
affliction which laid him on a bed of sickness 
for years and when at last he died, leaving her 
and her mother penniless, the health of the 
latter was so broken that if soon gave way, 
and she followed him to the silent land, leav- 
ing her child alone to the mercy of the world. 

Then a rich relation came forward and paid 
for a certain amount of education for the 
friendless girl, and a situation was found for 
her; and her expenses paid thither, on cor- 
dition that her cousin saw no more of her, 
and she had supported herself ever since. 

This was the true history of Dolores Wil- 
liamson, as could be testified by plenty of 
people ; and Joscelyn Carew kissed her when 
she related it to him, and told her he was 
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proud of her independent spirit, and loved Ker 
all the better for the struggles ehe had made. 

She looked superbly lovely as she sat alone 
for a few minutes after their dimmer was over, 
the soft light of the lamps falling ow her rich 
dress and shining hair. The days ‘were 
drawing in a -little—for it was #utumn when 
the news came of the fortune that had come 
to Joscelyn Carew—and a bright fire burned 
in the grate. 

Dolores wore a dress that would have been 
staring and somewhat ovtre on any one elze, 
but which suited her dark beauty, and made 
her look almost regal in her lovelivess. I¢ was 
heavy for a bride, but she was not choosing 
her costumes with any reference to her ‘recent 
marriage. She just wore what made her look 
best; and this dress—ali crimson velvet and 
satin—artistically blended; glowed about her 
and lit up her lovetitiess in a weird fashion 
that wat startling and ourious in its effect. 
She wore very little ornament—eshe 
none. One or two rings of price glittered on her 
fingers, and 2 costly brooch fastened the lace 
at her throat. Diamond solitaires matching 
the brooch glistened in her shapely’ears, but 
her magntificent hair was unmdorned, and 
wound about her head in a statuesryae coil, 
very different from the studied carelessness of 
its arrangement at the Briarfiela@ bazaar, She 
was looking into the fire half dreamily, won- 
dering how long her husband would be’; he had 
gone downstairs to see the landlord on basi- 
ness, when a tap came to the door. 

**Oome in,” she said, thinking to see no 
one more important than a waiter with some 
question or other; but Edward Dalrymple 
stood in the doorway. 

She started to her feet with something very 
like fear in her face; which turned deadly 
white as she confronted him, 

“*T hope I did not startle you, Mrs. Carew?” 
he said. 

“TI think you did. I was ina brown study. 
Will you not sit down? My husband will be 
up directly.” 

“ Thank you, I only came for a word with 
mae You know me, Mrs.—,bnut I see you 

0.” 

“T knew you that day at Briarfield,” she 
replied, and her voice sounded harsh and 
broken as she answered him. ‘I hoped you 
did not know me. What do you want with 
me? Iam Mr. Carew’s wife, and he is satis. 
= What have you or any man to do with 
i ” 

‘* He is satisfied because he knows of nothing 
to make him otherwise—because he thinks he 
has taken an innocent girl to his heart, who 
has led a blameless life of industry and purity. 
= you think he would be satisfied if he knew 

a °_ , 

‘* How do you know that he does not know 
—that I have not told him? Why do you 
come here to torment me with questions? Can 
you not let the past die? I can, and bury it 
—stamp it down with relentless feet till no 
whisper of it can ever rise to confront me!” 

“The pastis not soeasily kifled,”” Edward 
Dalrymple aid, quietly. “ You had no’ right 
to let an honest, true'man give his heart into 
your keeping without telling him what that 
past had been. Do you think a man like Jos. 
celyn Carew would have taken you, knowing 
your antecedents? He would have died rather 
than pollute himeelf with——” 

“He has taken me, andal! your fine words will 
not undo that fact,” Mrs. Carew said, with an 
evil light in her eyes. “I think I understand 
now what you meant when you said ‘ too late’ 
this morning. You would have stopped our 
marriage if you could? ” 

“T would, at the risk of losing his friendship 
for ever. I would -have shown him the trus 
character of the woman he idolised.” 

* And made hinr hate you for ever!" she re- 
torted, with a smile. “He swore to me only 
this ‘morning that nothing—~ nothing, mind 
you—that he could ever hearor know about me 
me a change him, or make his love oneatom 
ees.”” 

“Not if all your past were laid bare before 





him—not if Lord Pyetmere told his'story, and 
the manager of the L’ Etoile in Paris narrated 
his expetienceof you? You see lam acqauinted 
with a good'many events in your life.” 

“Tam notafraid of Lord Pyetmere, nor of 
my old friend of the L’ Etoile,” she said, with 
a slight quiver of her lip. ‘ They conld make 
my husband uncomfortable, of course, but 
they cannot undo the fact that he is my hua- 
band. Is it worth your while to stir up the 
mud? Were you so good in those days that 
you want to bring back again that you can 
throw dirt at me? I am not afraid of that 
part of the past:you: make so much of.” 

‘' She has something she isafraid of—a.his- 
tory farther back. than anything I know of,” 
Edward Dalrymple said to himeeif, as he 
watched her face and saw it change. ‘‘ What 
is it, I wonder?”’ 

He looked at her fora moment with a puz- 
zled feeling ; in spite of her bravado a troubled 
look had comeinto her eyes. 

“ You will not betray ms,” she said. “ You 
will not spoil his happivess. He beliéves me 
to be a good woman. Lot him think it-for a 
little while. Iam going to bs:an honest, trac 
wife to him, so: help ms Heaven, if I am let 
alone.” 

“ You will bs for me,” the young man said, 
gravely and sadly ; ‘‘ but it will come ont some 
day. Taoge things always do. If you are wise 
you will tell) Carew. everything—keep nothing 
back; the sorrow of it will be easier to bear 
now ‘than in after years. Do not beep anything 
from him ; tell him ‘all—ail your life froma 
child ; there may be much imit to'excuse what 
Iknow'of it.” 

“Alli” she said, with a shiver, while a 
ghastly paleness overspread her face. ‘ Ah, 
heavens, no! Don’t. tortura me—don’t talk 
to me any more, or I ehall go mad.” 

She threw herself down on the cushions of 
the couch and burst into passionate tears, and 
he watched her wonderingly. 

‘“‘I¢ is not the Pyetmere affair,” he said to 
himeelf, “itis farther back than that. . Poor 
Csarew—poor fellow! There is a black fatare 
before him if I am not«mistaken. How did 
she come where he first saw her? What jag- 
glery turned Darine Vane into Dolores William- 
son? Ah, well ! ’tis best, perhaps, to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie; their awakening is apt. to be 
rough on someone. I only hope that'Pyetmere 
is done with, for her husband's sake.” 

He bent over her and said a few reassuring 

He was sorry for her; be had seen 


‘something of the reckless past, when a 


youn 
actress and sin had turned the heads of 
some of the id centers of the theatre 
where she was eng ' 

She had Gisappeared as suddenly as she had 
arisen, and he had next seen her installed in a 
cottage on the river, of which Lord Pyetmere 
was the owner pro tem. 

What she had been before sho reigned there, 
the reckless hostess of gay parties as reckless 
as herself, or what had become of her since Lord 
Pyetmere had married and settled, he did not 
know. She had vanished, and all the world 
knew about it was that there had been a fierce 
quarrel, a réefisal ofall settlements, and a dir- 
appearance, the general notion being- that 
Darine Vane had tatned Catholic and entered 
@ convent. 

“You need not fear me,” he said, gently. 
“Youn are right, perhaps. I am thinking of 
my friend, and what‘he will feel when'the truth 
comes out, as it will.” 

“No, it will not; we are going away—to 
travel—ont of ‘reach of everyone. He will 
never know, and he loves me. He will not 
believe idle stories.” 

“‘ Heaven forbid that he should hear all that 
can be told,” Edward Dalrymple said, and 
again the sick change passed over the dark, 
bsantifal face. “Take my advice, and tell him 
yourself. He may be shocked; bat he is a good 
man, and he will forgive.” 

“Not that,” she said, shaking her head. 
“You do not’ know him if you think that. 
Leave me now; he is coming back ; I hear his 


footstep.” 





nent 


‘Nay, I will stay and speak to him. Have 
no fear, I will>reveal nothing; indeed you 
may trust me; unt¢il——”’ 

“ Until when ?” 

“Until you deceive him im avy fresh 
way.” 

‘Then you may trast me till: death,” she 
0 aes “TI shall’ never: wish to do 


She had regained her composure by the 
time her husband entered the roont, though 
there was.a suspicious redness.abont-her eyes 
that he remarked-apon when they were once 
more alone together. | 

* Yea, I yon a Sagging she said, 
in answer to his te questions. ‘ There is 
nothing the matter. I think Lam teo happy, 
that.is all. I got over-excited, and-then tears 
are arelicf. Think of what I was and what 
yen have made me! Is there-any wonder 
that I ery for very joy sometimes?” 

Less than a weekafter this Joscelyn Carew 
and his bride were touring through the lovely 
Rhineland, ail aglow with ripening vineyards 
and the thousand varying. tints\of. a bright 


aatuma. 


The young clexgyman. was more in love 
than evar; and no. shadow had arisen to mar 
their happiness. 

Dolores. was gay and seemingly happy, and 
lovelier than a poet's-dream ; and the fame of 
her beauty went abroad, till tourists hustled 
each other to get a si of her, and hotel 
servants schemed to wait upon ker, as if she 
were & queen, 

One day at Bonn a curious thing happened. 
They were sitting together..in the balcony of 
their room watehing a procession of priests 
and children eae yn with flags and 
a saintly-shrine, all in their best array.’ 

Dolores was making a casual remark, when 
all of a dudden her face turned. grey, like the 
face of a corpse, and with a gasp she fell from 
her chair in a swoon, 

Terrified beyond measure, Jostelyn Carew 
rang for help, and she was laid on a couch, 
and reatoratives applied; but it was long before 
she came to herself, and when she did was 
half delirious and incoherent, gaeping ont in 
terror that she must hide, and’ g, in 
frightened tones, — 

‘* Where is he? Is he gone?” 

When she came fully to hérself ‘she laughed 
at their inquiries as to who she was asking 
about. She was asking for no ome. She 
could not tell what ailed ‘her. She had been 
looking at the procession, and all at once she 
felt piddy—that was all she knew. 

They were leaving Bonn that evening, and 
the next saw them at Bingen, at the same 
hotel where Edward mple had ‘stayed. 
There a card was brought to them, ‘Mr. 
John Martin,” and sgain Mrs. Carew’s face 
turned oy ee She did not ‘faint this 
time; only said,— 

* Don't see him, Joscélyn ; he ——” 

The sentence was not finished, for the owner 
of the-catd was in the room before: she could 
conclude it—a common-looking man, well 
enough dressed, but not a gentleman. 

There was a strange, half:insolent look on 
his fade, and Joscelyn did not stand on cere- 
mony with him. = 

“TI think there is some mistake,” he said. 
“TI have not the pleasure of your acquain- 
tance.” . 

“No, you don't know me; but this lady 
does,” the man replied. “So I bave found 
you at last, my lady, have I?” é 

‘‘How dare you! What do you mean?’ 
Mr. Carew ‘began; bat somehow the words 
stuck in his) throat, and a horrible dread 
almost stopped -the beating of his heart. 

“She knows,” the man said. ‘Look at 
her,” for Dolores had shrank crouching in 4 
corner with terror.stricken eyes. 

“What do mean?” Josdelyn Carew re- 

. “ Witat is this lady toyou?” 

“My wife,’ was the quiet retort. “I'll 
trouble you to come along with me, Mrs. 
Martin, if you please.” 

(To be coneluded in our next.) 
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MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


— 0 
CHAPTER LVII.—/(continued.) 


How little Guy Forrester dreamed, while he 
was driving towards St. Ormo Cottage, that 
Nemesis was pursuing him; yet, so it was, 
and now he stood face to face with her. 

Celestine’s voice sounded all along the 
pretty garden. ‘ Si tu savais!” 

Oh! if he had known, indeed! How thank- 
fully would he have kept out of this painful 
scrape. 

Celestine,” said Lady Dalkeith, “ here is 
Mr. Guy Forrester! Oome in, child, and let 
me introduce ‘you t6 him,” and she threw 
open the window quite wide. 

“Ah! I am glad,” came in her pretty 
broken English. “ I only wish your May were 
there too; I want so much to see her.” 

She disengaged Mary from her arm, and 
came forward with her sketching materials in 
her hand, ata brisk pace. 

She had no thought of what was coming 
to her, not the faintest in the world. 

She had been very sad of late, and her sad- 
ness had affected her health, but she had been 
ever ready and willing to joy in her good 


- friend’s looked-for happiness, in the prospect 
which 


of soon seeing her daughter—a prospect 
Goy had cleverly insinuated rather than 
promised in any direct form. 

Bat that day the clouds seemed to have 
cleared from Celestine’s mind. She had 
thoroughly enjoyed the afternoon, the lovely 
scenery, the pure, sweet air, the sunshine, and 
the blue arch of Heaven, the wildflowers and 
the feathery trees, and verdant gtass. And 
the joy thrilled from her heart into her voice, 
80 she came singing homeward, without a pre- 
a without one thought of coming 
evil. 

She stopped to greet Lady Dalkeith with an 
affectionate kiss, while little Mary lingered 
among the flowers, then went eagerly into the 
room through the open window, and Lady 
Dalkeith turned to complete the introduction, 
seeing for the first time the face of the 
artist, 

From him she glanced at Madame St. 
Croix, and Guy Forrester’s fec2 might have 
been reflected in hers. She was white and 
trembling, and a deep terror rested in her 
dark, dream-haunted orbs. 

For a moment she was silent, utterly silent. 
Throngh her mind rushed, not his sin—she 
had lost sight of that—buta sniden bitter 
condemmation of herself for having broken 
her faith to her husband, and given her love 
to another. 

She knew it but too well, and did not seek 
to gloss over the truth to herself. She knew 
now, with her husband before her, that it ‘was 
Frank Masculine who was in possession of 
her affections. 

No one could mistake that these two, whom 
—_ a a re heey strangers, were 
making a thorou ai i essi 
one another. = Seohisieieans 

“What! Celsstine! Do you know Mr. 
Se: she inquired, in extreme gur- 

se, 

_Guy made’a gesture of entreaty to her tobe 
silent, but she either did not, or would not, 
ee him. 

érhaps his sin against her was beginnin 

to dawn in her miad. At any rate, if he wie 
asking for her meroy he did not obtain it. 
‘ Mr. Forrester !” she cried, excitedly, her 
non accent despening. “Ciel, cherie, it is 

envi! Henri St. Croix, who I believed dead | 
Surely, surely, this is not the man who has 
married your daughter ?”’ 

“ Indeed, it is; he has told me so himself, 
and I have seen the marriage certificate. 
Celestine! you must make some mistake.’ No 
one could be guilty of sack asin,” ‘said Lady 
7. anxiously. 

< course,” responded Guy, “itis a case 
of mistaken identity, nothing more or less.” 


Celestine grew paler and paler, her lips 
quivered, her knees trembled under her. 

‘* You do not know me?” she gasped. “ You 
deny our marriage?” 

‘* Undoubtedly. How can I admit a thing 
which has never existed?” he asked, with 
cool insolence. 

“ Henri, Henri, was our marriage not a 
real one?” she cried, in extreme anguish. 
“Tien may Heaven forgive you!” 

His cruel words, which had no trath in 
them, told terribly. 

“ This, then, is why you deserted me?” she 
whispered, in ® voices quite unlike her own. 
Her body swayed ominously, and she fell 
heavily into Lady Dalkeicth’s outstretched 
arms, 





CHAPTER LVIII. 


‘ t WANT NO HELP IN KEEPING THE WIFE 
I WIN.” 


Wuen poor Madame 8+. Croix came oat of 
her faint, witha shivering sigh which went 
straight home to Lady Dalkeith’s heart and 
quivered there in deep and tender pity, she 
looked up for the first time from Celestine’s 
white-stricken face; to discover that Mr. Gay 
Forréster was gone. 

Hope had struggled in her mind with be- 
wilderment, and suggested that there must be 
some mistake. But the artist's desertion at 
' such a moment stamped him for what he wag 
—an unfeeling and heartless scoundrel—and 
her ladyship's feelings against him were ofa 
strong nature. . 

Very gently she led the poor, deserted young 
wife to the morocco-covered sofa, and placed 
her arm protectingly about her. 

* Come, dear girl, confide in me. Tell me 
everything, and rely on my helping you if it 
lays in my power. Is'that man your hueband 
orno? Do not think of my feelings—do not 
hesitate-to speak, Justice shall be done: you, 
never fear.” : 

“Oh, cherie 1” replied the Frenchwoman, piti- 
fally, ‘how can I tell? how'do I know? If 
|} your Mayis his wife Icammot be. He must 
have deceived one of us.” 

‘t Yes, he must, of course, have deceived one 
of you, and it is my duty to find-out which!” 
' returned her ladyshipsternty. “And, Celestine, 
you must help me to unravel’the trath. Mr. 
Forrester did go through the form of marriage 
with you, did he not?” and she looked fail 
into the dark eyes of Madame St. Croix? 

“Oh! indeed, yes—yon cannot doabt it? 
I told you long ago that we werd married at St. 
Clement’s Church, at Jersey, ‘bat his name 
i was Henri St. Croix*then, not‘'Gay Forrester.”’ 

Lady Dalkeith started. 

St. Olement’s Church! She knew the name 
had been familiar to her. She had heard it from 
Celestine when narrating the particulars of 
her marriage. 

This terribleman, with his powerfal eyes and 
fascinating ways, had married poor Oclestine 
at St. Clement’s, Jersey, and her own daughter 
at St. Clement’s, Southmore ! And she had the 
— atlast to the artist’s face being familiar 
to her. 

Tt was this very man’s photograph upon 
which Dr. Martin had passed jadgment in her 
pretty drawing-room in M——,,and he had been 
altogether fight in the estimate he had formed 
of the original. 

And now there was the painfal question to 
' golve. Which of the twopoor young creatures 
was, in reality, his wife? ° 

After due reflection, it seemed to her that 
the former ceremony was by far the most 
ae betes legal one, and ‘she spoke her 

oughts. 

“ T believe May ‘hasbeen deceived—not you. 
Celestine, you once loved that man to distrac- 
tion it seemed to me. Have you really now out- 
lived if? For I feel certain you cxn claim hia 
protection if you dasire to do®o. Not that I 
could ever advise a girl to again trust a man 
who has wronged and deceived her. Still he 
may have some explanation to give of his-cruel 


=r 








desertion of you, my child; and not so very 
long ago you would, I know, have forgiven him 
fully. Can you do so now?” 

“No!” answered Madame St. Oroix, hiding 
her pale face in her hands, ‘Those days 
have paseed for ever. I loved Henri with the 
wild and passionate yearning of a young girl. 
The passion has died ont. I know now that 
for lasting love thera must be a foundation ci 
— and I do not respect Henri—not in the 
east.” 

** Suppose he wishes you to return to him?” 

“T could not |—not now,” she cried; with a 
strange, eee excitement and a pleading 
movement of the small bands. ‘Ah! dear 
friend, do not tell mé I ought to go back to 
him. Cherie, how could I go? J love 
another.’’ 

‘Not very much; I hops, my poor girl,” said 
Lady Dalkeith eomppsenscnwty, ' 

“ With all the best feelings of my nature,"’ 
she answered earnestly. ‘' Dear friend, do not 
blame me, I thought Henri dead.” 

‘*T should ba the very last person to blame 
you !"'restarned herladyship, compassionately. 
“We cannot always govern our affections, 
more especially when they are given to the 
good and true. All we can do is to keep watch 
and ward upon our actions, and not’ let our 
feelings run away with us,’’ anda faint flash 
rose to'the cheek of the speaker, making her 
look like a young girl. 

‘* Cherie 1" whispered Celestine,‘ I know your 
secret. I guessed it long ago. Who could 
help loving sich a manas Dr. Martin? If 
Frank had not been there I should have cared 
for him too; and no one can doubt his devo- 
tion to you, dear friend. Ere long I shall see 
you very, very happy.” 

** Hash, Oclestine, hush |” whispered Lady 
Dalkeith, touching the crépe on her widow's 
dress. ‘Our kind friend the doctor is worthy 
of the’ most true love which ever beat in a 
woman's heart. But, my dear, you forget my 
recent widowhood, and this is no time to speak 
of my affuirs. Yours and my poordanghter’s 
are more than enough forthe sadness of one 
day. You have decided, Celestine, against 
any return to your husband ? 

“Qaite. I could not live with one man 
with my heart fall‘of love for another.’’ 

“Tam glad you have so settled it. Mr. Guy 
Forrester is a dangerous man, and I tremble 
for'my poor little May. I wish to’ Heaven I 
could find her and shield her from him. She 
cannot’ know the fearful position she is in, or 
phe could never love him as he saysshe does 
—but even that may bea pleasant fiction 
on his part. He is evidently not to be be- 
lieved’ in or trusted in any way. May may 
even now be hiding from him, and be afraid 
to communicate with me, The whole story 
of Sir Roger's parting them is, perhaps, an 
invention. When doubt orice creeps in, it is 
difficalt to know where belief may be indulged 
in. Bat of one thing rest aesured—that I 
Will protect both you and May from him. He 
will'‘soarcely ventnre to Lake St. Ormo Cottage 
a ” 

“Would he have dared to marry May if it 
were not legal ?” inquired Delestine timidly. 

“The ceremony was undonbtediy gone 
through,” answered her ladyship sadly, “for 
T have the certificate of the marrisge, signed 
by the clergyman Mr. Andrews.” 

“Mr. Andrews!” echoed Celestine, with 
fresh excitement “Can you remember his 
Christian name?” 

“Yes, I think it was Gerald.” 

“Ah!I knowhim. Heis tall and fair, and 
he was with Henri a great dealin Jersey. 
But he was no friend of mine. I always felt 
itto be ‘so. He used to tell Henri that it 
would spoil his prospects ‘to marry me.” 

‘He would have been your very best friend 
my poor child, had he disenaded so un- 
principled a man fronr spoiling your fife.” 

“T did not think so then, at any rate,’’ she 
answered with a cad smile,“ but TI can see it now. 
Ob! Mra. Roslyn—dear Lady Dalkeith, I mean 
—what will Frank say? He was so looking 
forward to coming to England to see—us.” 
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‘‘He must not come now, dear. Shall I 
write and tell him the painful truth? It is 
better that he know it.’ 

A poor, pinched, sad little face looked back 
at Lady Dalkeith. 

** Must he be told? It will makehim so un- 
happy,’’ she said, pitifully. 

** Yea! he has the right to know, Celestine. 
If it would pain you too much to tell him, I 
will write to him for you. Shail 1?” 

‘ Please, if it mnst be so. J could not.” 

And Celestine’s lips trembled, while her 
eyes filled with tears. 

* Poor child! Iam so—so sorry for you. Bat, 
my dear, May’s position iseven sadder than 
your own, Think how young she is,and what 
@ blighted life hers must be. And if in trath 
she loves him I tremblefor her. Do not look 
so sad, dear Celestine. Let me comfort you 
with my affection, which you need not fear will 
ever fail you.” 

“I do fear for it,” she answered, passion- 
ately. ‘If my existence makes ycur child to 
suffer you will simply hate me.” 

‘* Neither May nor I could be co unjust, my 
poor Celestine,’ said Lady Dalkeith, with 
energy. ‘‘Goto your room,dear. I can see 
you have one of your bad nervous headaches, 
and I will come and sit with you. Nowlet me 
help you upstairs,” and, suiting the action to 
the word, she passed her arm about her com- 
panion’s waist and assisted her to her bed. 
room, and persuaded her to lie down, not 
leaving her until she believed her to ba asleep. 

But Celestine was not sleeping. She was 
going again and again over all the events in 
her life which were so full of pain and plea- 
sure—the delicious love dream at Jersey—the 
fond, wifely devotion under the blue skies of 
Italy—the gradual awakening, the deception, 
the terrible struggle for daily bread, and into 
the darkness a bright vision of Mrs. Roslyn, 
her tenderness and gentle ways—the change 
to the pure atmosphere of her bright home. 
What had her friend not done for her ? 

She crept off her bed and seated herself by 
her writing-table, and, opening out her desk, 
she quickly penned a letter to Dr. Martin, and 
having done so, she kept it under her pillow 
antil the housemaid next came to her room, 
when she bade her take it that very day her- 
self to the post. 

It meant a long walk, but the girl cheerfully 
undertook it, and before night Celestine’s 
letter, containing, not her own secret, but her 
friend’s, was upon its way to Australia. 

Some weeks afterwards Dr. Martin was 
reading it in the privacy of his own room 
with the door locked, and it was evident that 
the news it contained was no real news to him. 
He smiled as he closed Celestine’s letter—a 
smile of utter contentment. 

* Poor little girl, you mean well,” he said, 
compassionately ; ‘‘ but two hearts who love 
truly hardly need an interpreter. My friend 
can scarcely doubt my devotion, while I have 
never dovbted that, under happier circum- 
stances, I might win her love. But she shall 
have nothing to blame me for, the world shall 
have its pound of flesh. I will not go to Eng- 
land for a year. No one shall blame that pure- 
hearted woman from any foolish act of mine, 
however much I may long to see her again 
and win her for my own. I have no fear of 
being cut ont, at any rate. 

“It was good of little Celestine to give me 
a hint, and I hope she will scon see her way 
to making Frank happy. Poor oldfellow! How 
changed he is since that bright little French- 
woman ran away with his heart. 

“As for me, I have but one difficulty—Lady 
Dalkeith’s money. I cannot help wishing the 
churlish old husband, who made her so miser- 
able, had carried his animosity to the bitter 
end, and left her nothing. But, perhaps, it 
can be transferred tothe daughter. I want no 
help in keeping the wife I win.” 

The doctor said that with a very determined 
air; then Jeft his room to seek his nephew, and 
found him in the study with an open Jetter 
before him, at which he was gazing with wide- 
open, distended eyes, and an expression of 





deep pain upon his fine features. His uncle 
crossed the room and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

‘*What is it, lad?’ he inquired, gently. 
‘*T hope you fave no bad news? You look as 
though you have seen a ghost !’’ 

‘*I have,” replied the other, in a voice 
altogether unlike higsown. ‘I have seen the 
wraith of my happiness. Celestine is not 
free to accept my love. Her unprincipled 
husband has turned up after all these years.” 

“‘And claimed her? Poor child!” 

‘No, he has not claimed her. From all I 
can learn, the love which I should so prize he 
appears utterly indifferent to, It is indeed 
hard!” 

‘‘ Very; but do not lose heart. There is an 
old saying that everything will come to the 
man who is content to wait, and, Frank, I 
believe it. Moreover, you are very dear to 
Celestine, so your life is not altogether a blank. 
I speak from experience, boy. My life has 
never been empty since I had Mrs. Roslyn for 
my friend.” 

** And now she is free, 
late you.” 

An intense expression passed over the face 
of Dr. Martin. 

‘Thank you, my boy,’ he answered, softly, 
as their hands met ina warmclasp. ‘ Butit 
will be many months before I attempt to 
learn my fate—for her sake.” 


Uncle, I congratu- 





CHAPTER LIX. 


‘KISS ME, GIPSY, DARLING, YOUR SWEET LIPS 
WOULD STIR MY PULSE EVEN IN THE GRIP 
OF DEATH ITSELF,” 


CeixstrnE had said that she would not 
return to her husband even if he wished it, 
and she had fally meant it at the time; but 
when, some weeks later, she took up s news- 
paper to read the account of an appalling 
railway accident which had taken place in the 
North of England, and found the name of Guy 
Forrester among the eeriously injured, her 
feelings underwent a sudden change, and she 
blamed herself sorely for the love in her heart 
for honest Frank Masonline. 

Telling herself that, whatever Henri had 
done, she ought te have been true to him in 
life and death, as she had go often promised, 
clinging to his breast, in those sweet hours 
when their love was new. Then came a tele- 
gram,— 

‘‘Gipsy, Iam dying. Cometome.” And 
the impetuous little Frenchwoman waited 
neither for reflection nor advice. 

Lady Dalkeith had gone to London to see 
her solicitors, and when she returned a brief 
note explained the sudden and nae 
turn things had taken ; and bitterly as she felt 
towards Mr. Forrester for the betrayal of the 
trust of the two women who were most dear 
to her, yet she could not blame Celestine for 
answering the summons of the man who had 
wronged her, in his hour of need. 

As for Celestine, she travelled North alone, 
in anything but a happy frame of mind, and 
at length reached the small hotel where the 
injured passengers had been osarried, and 
found Guy Forrester racked with pain, a 
cripple for whatever length of life Heaven 
might grant him; but his face bad not snf- 
fered—he was as handsome as ever,, 

He was watching for her, listening for her 
footstep, the old look of love lighting up his 
features. He appeared to her to be the Henri 
of olden times who had so quickly won her 
fresh young heart at Jersey. 

‘I knew you would come, Gipsy,” he whis- 
pered, as he held her hand in the only one he 
now had for use. “I knew you could never 
forget old times any more than I could. I 
have tried to do so, tried hard, but a pair of 
loving arms have clang to me all against my 
will, and now I crave to feel them in reality. 
Come to me, Gipsy my wife, for no other 
meg has ever been to me what you have 

n,’’ 











There was the ring of trath in his eager 
words, and he drew her towards him. 

“ Wait!’ she murmured, ‘“ Henri, sm I 
your wife, or no?” 

‘As much as the church, aided by a parson 
and wedding-ring, could make you s0,” he re. 
turned, earnestly. ‘ Be content, Gipsy, you 
are legally and truly my wife. No one can 
cavil at your being by my side.” 

‘And May Dalkeith?” 

‘Is nothing to me.” 

‘* You married her?” 

‘I pretended to do so. I wanted her money, 
my girl. I was punished for my wickedness." 

*‘Oh! Henri, you have ruined her life, and 
her mother saved mine.” 

“ Not so bad as that I hope, dear. May has 
never been more than my wife in name. I 
will make a deposition before the parson or 
the magistrate, it is only fair. She may have 
80 many years to live, and I have nearly come 
to the end of my tether; but, Gipsy, I felt I 
could not die without your soft hand in mine, 
it will help me through the dark valley. 

“ Ag things have turned out, it is better as 
it is, May may yet find someone she can love 
even more than the man who so cruelly deceived 
her, And you, Gipsy, darling, I wonder if a 
better fellow than Henri St. Croix, alias Guy 
Forrester, will ever find a shelter in your 
heart? I think not, darling. I think, if I 
know my little Gipsy, she will be as true as I 
have been faithless. Hold up your head, sweet 
one. I shall know when I look into your eyes. 
They were never false. Ah! what is this? 
Tell me, child, tell me the truth! I thought 
if all the love in the world should fail I might 
count on yours.” 

“ And yet, thinking that, you deserted me,” 
she said, reproachfally. a 

“Troe, and Iam punished. Who is it you 
love?” 

‘‘ Henri, I believed you to be dead. Mr. 
Andrews wrote to Dr. Martin that such was 
the case.”’ 

“ I know he did, curse him ; go on.” 

‘Oh, no! Let us talk of something else,” 
she murmured. ‘Are you not satisfied that 
I am here—that I have come to you?” 

“No. Who bas robbed me of your love?” 


he asked, fiercely. 
“Frank Masculine, He believed me & 
He has been 


widow. No one can blame him. 
very good to me.” 

“I wish I had him here,” said Gay, through 
his teeth. ‘‘ He should learn that there is still 
strength in my right hand !” F 

“Do not be angry with him, Henri,” she 

leaded. ‘‘ He isa good man, and the soul of 
onour, and Lady Dalkeith has written to 
tell him that you are alive.” 

‘* With your consent?” 

* Certainly.” ‘ 

“And you have not written—you will not 
write?” - 

“Be. , 

He lay very still, innumerable expressions 

assing over his handsome face, which could 
look 80 angelic, and yet so evil, and Celestine 
waited patiently. After a time he stretched 
out his hand to her once more. 

“ Come here, child. I don't know why I 
expected steadfastness from you, but I did. It 
was weak of me. Women are all alike—how can 
it be otherwise?—and men are as bad as the 
other sex. ; 

* Doubtless, we have both much to forgive, 
and I want to feel your lips on mine once 
more. I won't ask you to say you love me. 
Why should I makes youlie? Bat, child, re- 
member, with all my faults, all my sins, I 
have never loved any other girlas I have loved 
seo Kiss me, Gipsy, darling, your sweet 
ips would stir my pulses even in the grip of 
death itself. Lay your hand upon my heart, 
and feel how your contact makes it beat,’’and 
he smiled at her, his old, sweet emile, 

The old fascination crept over her once 
more at his words and touch, and she lay in 
his arms, her own heart beating in response 
to his, the old passion aroused again by the 
magic of his power; and he was content, even 
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though his days were numbered, and never 
more would he be able to stand upon bis feet. 
She nursed him night and day with assidu- 
ous care, drawing him, by the cords of her 
love, to think of better things, and, as far as 
it was possible, to undo the harm he had 


done. " 3 

He left an entire confession of his conduct 
towards May Dalkeith. He did notattempt to 
palliate his own acts, nor to blacken hers, 

The girl had been good, loving, and inno- 
cent throughout, and he left no shadow of 
blame upon her. 

It was the first generous action probably in 
the artist's life—the second was the last. 

Celestine had been two months at the little 
inn nursing her husband, who both heand she 
knew to be a dying man ; and, as death drew 
nearer, some of the selfishness seemed to 
vanish from his nature. 

He had been lying with closed eyes for 
some time, with Celestine’s hand within his 
own, yee asleep, when suddenly he 
opened them and looked at her. 

“Gipsy,” he said, with a touch of pathos in 
his voice, ‘‘I wish I had been a better man. 
I don’t feel much able to pray for myself, but 
you are & woman, so I know you pray for 
me, and I have hope that you will be heard. I 
wish I could do something to make up to you 
for what you have suffered at my hands. A 
year ago I did not think much of my conduct, 
bat I have learnt a good deal lying here, and I 
think your gentleness has taught it to me, 

“Gipsy, you have, indeed, returned good for 
evil, and I would help you to a happier life, if 
Icould, before I die. You deserve a better 
husband than I have ever been to you. Tell 
me about the man you had learnt to love, 
thinking me dead.” 

“Qh! no, Guy. Do not distress yourself by 
talking of him. I will promise you never to 
marry again if you wish it—if it will in any 
way ease your mind. Guy, listen, dear; let 
me come quite close to you. You have been 
very kind and to me since I came back 
to you, and I have quite forgotten and for- 
given the sad past. Let i¢ comfort you to 
know that Iam happy now in your love, and 
do not let us speak of Frank Masonline or 
anyone else,’’ and she looked at him with 
sweet, loving compassion. 


“Is it possible that you really love me, | 


Gipsy ?”” he inquired, very softly, the light of 
joy illuminating his still handsome face, 
“after all I have done against you?” 

* Yes! I love you, Guy !’’ and she laid her 


soft cheek against his, and they remained for ' 


awhile very still. 


“Ishall die happy after all,” he said, at | 


length. ‘ But I have been a brute, neverthe- 
less ; and now, at the end of the journey, I 
want to make what amends I can. Tell me 
about Mr, Masculine, child; I want to hear all 
about him. I will take no denial.” 

“T knew him in Australia,’ she faltered. 
“Heis a doctor in the town where I lived 
with Lady Dalkeith, and he was very good to 
me. No one could help liking him; he is so 
open and honest, and is ever ready to assist 
the sick and suffering. Everyone was fond of 
Mr. Masculine and his uncle, and both of them 
were s0—s0 kind to me in my trouble.” 

“Isee. He is a worthy fellow, and very 
different from the man you married. Celes- 
tine, when first you told me that you cared 
for him I could have killed the man. I hadall 
the will to do it, but Iam changed since then; 
and now] am thankful that you will have a 
guardian and protector when I am gone.” 

“Oh! Lady Dalkeith will take every care 
of me,” cried Celestine, eagerly. 

_ ‘Tam sure she would. But you want a 
ceeper, warmer love in your life to make you 
happy, Gipsy. No, no, child, I will not 
accept your promise not to marry. On the 
contrary, I beg you to give me your word that 
when Mr, Masculine seeks you again, you 
Will not hesitate to accept him, Yours is a 
clinging nature, Gipsy, and a good man’s 
affection will make you more than contented ; 
80, dear girl, that is settled. You know my 


wishes, and I am sure you will carry them! deep trouble, and when not at her painting, 
out.” she was either gardening or upon the open sea. 
Celestine clang to him, bedewing his face} She wasnot very much like “My Lady of 
with her tears, so touched was she at the; the Lake” now. 3 

unselfishness of this ever-selfish man. The elegant costumes were laid aside for 

Gay refused to admit the parson who madej dresses of serge, made very much in the 
many attempts to visit him. fashion which ladies appear as fish-girls at 

He had never believed in religion, nor in fancy dress balls, only modified, of course. 
its ministers, and preferred to hear words} With Mrs. Wheeler's help May was now her 
of comfort from the lips of the woman he;own dressmaker, and the materials were 
loved, which Celestine did not forget to purchased fora few shillings at the shops or 
whisper as the billows of death rolled over | market, and were never of a more costly 
him. ‘ natare than Welsh flannels. 

Perhaps, intimate acquaintance with his! They kept no other servant than Mrs. 
cousin Gerald Andrews did not improve Guy ; Wheeler, whose place, when work was over, 
Forrester’s opinion of clergymen in general. | Was no longer in the kitchen, but by May’s 

It was & strange coincidence that as Gay side. The girl could not bear her out of her 
lay dying at the little country inn Gerald sight. 
was being married to pretty Gladys St.| First her mother had left her, then her hus- 
John in the fine old church of St. Clement's band, and, lastly, her father. 
the Great, and that her good and kind grand-}] Mrs. Wheeler was all she had left, and to 
uncle was himself perfarming the cermony. her the poor girl clung tenaciously, seldom 

Moreover, as soon as the honeymoon of the parting from her except on the good old 
young people was over, he had promised to woman’s marketing days, when May remained 
give up the living entirely to the man who at home, not caring to meet the admiring eyes 
was to have come after him, but who he of the small townsfolk who looked upon 
now—for Gladys’ sake—wished to take his every stranger asa curiosity. But the girl 
place at once, And Mr. Clement St. John hardly ever left the garden upon these occa- 
was going to remain an inmate of their sions, and took care of their little home. 
home, while Mrs. Gardner was to look} Butitso chanced thata sharp and sudden 
after his needs and make herself useful as storm kept Mrs. Wheeler out much longer 
housekeeper besides—Gladys having no more‘than usual. She had neither umbrella nor 
ideas of such duties than a playfal kitten. waterproof, and she took the advice of the 

The girl had been very staunch to Gerald shopkeepers—to wait until the heavy rain 
Andrews, and used her powerful influence in should have ceased. 
his behalf so well that he was speedily in. | May was especially fond of watching such 
vited to St. Clement's Rectory, and having stormsfrom an upstairs window looking out 
once got in there, he was quite clever enough | to sea. It was so grand to see the lightning 
to manage all the rest for himself. playing like fiery serpents upon the waters, 





Even Mrs. Gardner,—although his face and there were some great brown rocks, which 
was & constant puzzle to her,—succumbed to’ were visible at low tide, over which the ocean 
the charm of his manner; and a short, few, broke, in great white masses of angry foam. 
weeks made their future rector a prime Sheloved to watch the changing clouds and 
favourite in the parish of St. Clement's the' restlesssea—in the hope of reproducing the 
Great. effect on her canvas. 

As for Gladys, she absolutely worshipped| That day the tempest was fiercer than usual, 
him, and he had no difficulty whatever in' and May was glad that no boats were in sight, 
persuading her to be his wife; and when her for in such weather that coast was a treacher- 
great uncle saw the devotion of the young ous one—more especially to those who were 
couple to one another he thought it was the not well acquainte with it. 5 
best and happiest thing which could have | But she rejoiced too soon. A small boat with 
happened, ond spoke with a contented mind a very white sail, looking like a sea gull upon 
of the ‘‘ leadings of Providence.” the waters, came into sight ; and presently she 
| Gerald was as much in love, as he knew saw to her horror that the wind had torn the 
| how to be, too; and fally intending to make’ sail and crampled up allits beauty, and that 
| Gladys happy, did not bring a single pair of there appeared to be no longer any power to 
those slippers to his new home, and she guide or govern it. ‘ 
worked him some lovely ones herself. Her eyes were riveted upon the little bark 

The whole stock-in-trade of Gerald An-,which was in such imminent peril. She 
drews’ former treasures went toa purchaser could not take them off it,andina terrible 
| of second-hand wardrobes in the east end of state of consternation and excitement, she saw 
London ! * ‘i dash upon the rocks, and turn keel upper- 

' most. . 
Then her heart seemed to stand still, for she 
| realised that a human being was clinging toit 
for life. For a moment she stood paralysed 





CHAPTER LX. 
A MODERN GRACE DARLING, ' and speechless, 


Mrs. WHEe.zn drew largely upon her savings} The next, she was running down the stairs 
to keep up a suitable home for May, and the, with fleet footsteps and a decided purpose 
~ had learnt to believe that her father had| stamped upon the beautifal, sunburnt face, 

eserted her, which aroused a strata of pride in from which the blue eyes looked out with extra 
her heart and helped her to bearher trouble. _|[ brilliance from the ccntrast. ; 

It was her wish to remain on, in the pretty! She hurried down the steps to the sea with- 
cottage in which she had resided for nearly out waiting for a single wrap to protect her 
twelve months, and she and Mrs. Wheeler had, from the elements, and regardless of the 
been having a long talk upon ways and means. ! pouring rain and the rough weather, he un- 

They intended to live as economically as/| Sotenel the strong little boat, which she had 
apes Their fruit and vegetables they would 'learnt to manage 80 well even single-handed; 

able to grow in their own garden, and of and taking the sculls into her emall, but no 
late they had caught fish themselves to supple. | longer weak, hands, she pat all her power into 
ment the provisions they purchased from the|her work, and went alone over the angry 
nearest small town. waters to the rescue straining every nerve to 
_Besides this, May had made up her mind to | speed her boat onward to help the unfortunate 
try and sell some of her pictures, and the | fellow-creature whose life was not worthmany 
stationer had dispesed of a few for her at! minutes’ purchase—or would not have been but 
absurdly low prices. Still, it was something to | for the timely help of this modern Grace Dar- 
earn even a few shillings ; and May was prond | ling. 
of her earviogs, sma'l as they were, and she Fortunately for May, the wreck had 
painted away with real energy. washed clear of the hard-hearted rocks, or in 

It appeared as though the necessity of being| all probability she would have paid dearly for 
& bread-winner was likely to arouse her from | her temerity. 








the lethargy which bad fallen upon her in her! She had never even questioned whether the 
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individual. in danger was & man, woman, or 
child; batshe was somewitat relieved to fiud, 
when she shot her litule fab of a boat along- 
side the floating wreck, that two strong hands 
were quite ready to grasp the bow, and a dark, 
decidedly handsome, man lost no time in sav- 
ing himself, and scrambled in ére the next 
heavy wave carried away the overturned boat 
to which he hud been clinging. 


Neither of the two spoke.one word. Had . 


they desired: to do'so,. lack of breath would 
have prevented it; but he secured the second 


pair of oars, and ably helped‘the boat back | 
to shore, andit was only when they wereonce . 
in the little: creek in safety that May fairly | 
realised her position, and the terrible risk she . 


had run in going out:to resexe this stranger. 
Then her courags broke down. Tears filled 
her eyes, and she trembled like an aspen leaf. 


} ‘This morning you might have said that 
} no one elas would do so,” he answered low; 
| “bat not now, The nobility of yourowa con- 
| 
} 
' 


duct has drawn another heart to you, which 
can never forget you while life laste, Will it 
make you any less-ionely to know that, Miss 
——" Ha stopped saddenly, not kaowing. her 
name, but she took no notice.of the omission. 

‘I think not. Iam better without friends ; 
they might mean danger to me,’’ she answered, 
. vivid flush lighting up her sweet, young 
aca. 

He looked at her for an explanation of her 


the silence. 

‘You have saved my life, and I shall expect 
| you to take some ‘interest in it,’ he continued, 
withasmile. ‘‘ You cannot refase to les me 
| Visit you sometimes! You would not be so-un- 


It was he who fastened the boat tovits iron | kind 


ting; then’ he kaelt down before-her and took 


her trembling hands in his. 
“ You have saved my life |’’ hesaid earnestly 


and gravely, ‘and it wilieverba at your service. | 


I littl: dreamed that there was any woman 
in the werld so brave and noble as you have 
proved yourssif tobo. [hope you will not 
refuse to: les:me ‘bs your frieni.”’ 

‘‘Obt Taam so glad that you are safe!" she 
said nerveushy ; ‘‘ but please do ms-one favour 
—do nottalk of it. If it gov into the papers, 
or anything, it might do so much harm; and 
I -want<to remain quict and unknown here.” 

* Yourewislyshall be respected. Your noble 
condact shall! be a secret between us.” 

Thank *-yoa. 
concerfing my residence here which I would 
rather not explain. I:may be»said to live 
alone, but even that cannot jastify me in 
not asking vou to come to my cottage for 


rest and sefresiment, and you must have | 


some dry clothes,” 
manner. 

“I will not refase your friendly offer. You 
are very good to invite ms in; and rest assured 
no word or act of mine shall oxuss you annoy- 
ance,"’ and he stood before her. 

She raised her eyes to his, and saw that 
this handsome stranger had.a-good and true 
face, and when he held out his hand to assist 
her to rise she placed hers’ im it. 

‘* I will trust you,’’ sho said, simply, and the 


she said, in a hesitating 


pressure of ‘her fingers only bespoke his sense | 


of satisfaction, as, with bis asiistancs, she 
sprang lightly to the shore, andied the way 
up the stone steps, through the pretty garden 
to the house. 

As he'followed the lithe figure he thonght 
how supple and fall of grace it was, and what 
& pretty pictare the girl made with her crim- 
son atiduavy blae stripsd petticoat, with the 
blue overskirt and jacket to match, trimmed 
with the striped materia!. The half-cut sleeves 
displaying her well-shaped, senburnt bands 
and arms, while her masses of dark hair were 
coiled closely around her shapely’ head; and 
the stranger noted, too, the aristocratic little 
feet in the trim biack shoes, which went so 
briskly before him up the rough*hewn steps, 
and he thought he had nevér before seen 80 
beautifal a face and figure ; and it-struck him | 
that there was something familiar in it, yet 
what be could not make out, ner could he 
comprebend the high-born air and nianner as 
an accompaniment to the girl's evidently poor 
surroundings. He was at hér side as-sdon as 
they reached the écp., 

‘IT hope you will not catch cold,” he said, 
kindly. ‘1 should never forgive myself if 
= took any harm from your gocdness 40 
m ” 

‘* T am»not likely to do so,” she answered, 
with indifference, tinged with sadness; ‘and 
- I did, there would be no one to-be grieved 

'y it.” 

He looked’at her with ‘pity and admiration. 
_ “Are you so lonely?” he asked, with feel. 
ing. 

“Yes; I may say that I am alone in the 
world, save for my friend and servardit, who is 
more than goodto me. So it wad wrong of 
me torbay woene would grieve.” 


Tnere are circumstances | 


A troubled look crossed. her’ brow. 
| ‘* Thaveamo ehoicebut to refuse,” she said, 
, & little hurriedly. 
'  * Do you go dislike me after all. your trou- 
_ ble?” he inquired,.quaintly, 
“No. Bat you mast not come:here.” 
He began to think that there must '‘be some- 
thing wrong in the girl's mind; bat her keen 
i intellect. was shiniag out of-her clear, blue 
eyes, and he put the thougt aside. 
Tere must be some secret in her life which 


she desires to hide, We feated. For a moment | .- 


| his: heart contracted with palin; the next he 
me Om with himself for that-passing doubt 
0 . 

Tao sweet, pure face was sufficient warranty 
for the' hears within. As he stood: befote her 
in the tiny hall, he barred ber‘path. 


‘* T will teusé you,’ hesaid,; » “and 


, earnestly 
| wait for the clouds to roik by. I féel-that we 


could not have met as-we have done by -acci- 
dent, or for nothing. I feel that yours isthe 
kiadred spirit which I have been. looking for 
all my manhood through, and, now that I have 
found you ——” 

‘‘ We must part /" she interrupted, solemnly. 
‘*T cannot explaia my reasons, bat: you must 
believe me, nevertheless. After to-day we 
must not meet again !"’ 

z He locked at the trembling lips with won- 
er. 

“I will not torment you,” he returned 
kindly, ‘‘ nor aonoy you with my séciety, but 
I have greater faith in a happy futare than 
yoa heave. The darkest hour is-before the 
dawn. You have had some great trouble, but 
the dawn-wi/l come, and then you and I will 
meet again.’ 

She stood looking at him with a sorrowfal 
expression. 

* Ah! you do not-know,” she said, scarcely 
above her breath, and led him upstairs to the 
room which had been her father’s, and bidding 
him select some clothes from the chest of 
drawers she left him. 


(To be continued.) 








PACETILA. 


“Wett, there may be such a thing as a 
whisky trust,” said an old guzzler, “but I 
never was fortuiafe enough to come across 
one.’ 

“ You know,” shesaid,asa clincher, “‘ woman 
is the salt of the earth.” ‘' Yes,” replied -he, 
savagély, ‘and the pepper, too.” 

Tr makes. man almost that he moved 
when he reads in the advertisement in the 
paper, next day, the real estate agent's de- 
scription of the adyantages of the residenoshe 
has just given up. 

Bararuirss young lady (just attived at 
station, accémpanied by lady friends : ‘Shall 
I have time to say good-bye to my friends, 
before the train leaves for the north?” 
Potter; “ Yes, miss.” Gives him a tipand 
says: ‘How fortunate! How soon does it 
start?" Porter: ‘ Imabout three hours.” 





words, but she gave noue, and in no wise broke | to 


‘Do they have round dances at thi, 
hotel?’ “ Yes; butthey do not permit the 
boarders to have square meals.” 


He's greener than the grass that grow 
Beneath the rains and dew, ™_ 

The stay-late youth whocourting goes 
In squeaky shoes. 


Tr is very difficult for some women to get 
into a hammock gracefally.; bat is very much 
more difficult for the average man'to get ont 
of one at all, unless he hears the dinner-bei], 

Mr. Bacuewor (very cordially): ‘*Adlow mo 

congratulate you, dear boy. I hear you've 

married a widow.” Dear Boy (doubtfally): 
‘* You're mistaken : she married mé!’’ 
‘* Your singing is delightful, Miss’ Ethel!” 
said Mr. Bore. “It ‘carries Me Bway.” 
** Indeed?’’ retutned Miss Ethel, with a 
yearning glance at the clock. ‘I hadn't 
noticed it.” 

Youne man (to jeweller): ‘Will the watch 
cost anything extra if I shonid want's little 
time on it?” Jeweller: “ No, sir; you pay mo 
thirty shillings for the watch, and I'll throw 
the time in.” 

“Be mine!” he cried, with voice sur. 

charged with anguish. “If you refuse me I 
shall die!’ That-was forty years ago, and 
the heartless girl refused him. Yesterday he 
died. Girls, beware ! 
“Tr even with you.some day,” said 
Damley, in:& threatening tone of. voice, “ and 
don’t you forget it!” ‘ All. right, Damley! ” 
“was the good.natared reply, .. * L-will write a 
receipt auy.time you like.”’ 

CENSUS TAKER at ma page ““Wihas is your 
wife's age? ” band: I don’t know,” 
Census-taker : ‘‘Can's you appioximate it?” 
Husband ; ‘No, Loan’s even approximate it. 
She was a widow when I niarried her.” 

“ Fulia, foes am Staying too late. Is 
not that your father ping’ on the floor 
overhead?” “Yes, Arthur; bat don’t go 
yet. He isn'tdangerously mad until he goes 
tesring along the hall beating the'gong.” 
Countrrman (looking. over copy of Aisop's 
Fables): ‘* What's: tie price of this book, 
Mister ?”” Dealer: “Sixpence. Do you 
want a copy?” Countryman: ‘No; the 
fellow what wrote it-has stole mosi of his 
ideas fcom the newepapers.”’ 

Jones: ‘“ What's the matter with 
face, Charisy?”’ Chatley: “I’ve just been 
shaved,”’ Jones: ‘Well, the man who 
hacked you in that way minst be one of tho 
biggest fools on earth.” Charley (#arnestly) ; 
“ He is, Jénes—yes, he is; I shwved myseif.”’ 

Yourn: “I’ve got some postry here I‘d like 
to aye you look over.” Eidiior: “ Yes sir. 
Have you got your license with you?” 
Youth: “My license?” Editor: “ Yes: 
your tic licenss.” Youth: “I didn’t 
know I had to have one.” Editor: ‘' We 
never look over any poetry without first 
seéing the pott’s license. Good day.’ 

A churerMaN ata wedding was-offered some 
wine-and a piece of cake baked by the bride. 
Hea the cake, but decliaéd the wine. 
Three hours later he was wrestling with an 
able. bodied mightmare, which assomed the 
form of a monster wedding cake, with a 
forked. tail and cloven feet; and when he 
awoke and felt as if be had swallowed 2 cannon- 
ball, he wished he had drunk the wine and 
rejeoted the cake. 

Ar a resent public’ dinner, at which no 
Jadies were presetit, a man; in responding tu 
the toast “‘ Wodian,” dwelt almost solely on 
the frailty of Whe cex, olainting that the bezt 
‘ethong them Was little better than the worst, 
the chief difference being their surroundings. 
At the conclusion of his spsech a gentleman 

rose ‘to his feet, and said: “I trust 
the an, in the application of his re- 
marks, refers'to his own mother and sisters, 
not toours.” The effsotiof this mozt just and 
timely rebuke was overwhel ; the ma- 


your 





whelming : 
ligner of women was covered with coafusion. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Queen looks in blooming health, but 
the ladies and gentlemen in attendance at 
Balmoral are mostly suffering from severe 
colds. The weather having become suddenly 
moist and unpleasant in the Highlands we are 
not surprised to learn that yet another day 
has been fixed for the flitting of the Court to 
Windsor, and according to present arrange- 
ments, Her Majesty and her entourage were to 
etart for the South on the 15th Nov., arriving 
at the Castle on the'following morning. 

Tue Prince of Wales, says Modern Society, 
accompanied by the Princess, has promised 
to pay & visit to Wales next year, and many 
natives are in high glee at the prospect of 
seeing the Royal Welshman in the flesh. If 
all members of the Royal Family were to 
show the same courtesy as. regards their public 
engagements as that displayed by the Prince 
and Princess, the nation generally would 
hold themin far higher esteem. Welsh 
National Eisteddfod Committee recently 
wrote to the Prince asking asking him |to 
preside at the annual festival, which it was 
proposed to hold on August 20th, next year. 
In reply, His Royal Highness regretted that he 
was already engaged for that date; but sug- 
gested that if the Eisteddfod could be post- 
poned till: the first week in September, he 
would have much pleasure in presiding. Of 
course, the committee were only too pleased 
to alter the date, 

Ws are glad to learn that the Princess of 
Wales's health:was/not seriously affected by 
the telegrams from Reassia —s her 
sister’s narrow escape from ‘a hortible death, 
and that she was able:to supeny in public last 
week, seemingly quite well and in very good 
spirits. Bat we cannot congratulate the 
Prince on the. nature of the. entertainment 
to whieh he elected to conduct Her Royal 
Highness end their three-daughters. The 
descent with a parachute from a height of 
5,000 feet must inevitably, sooner or later, 
result in a shocking , and we 
regret to hear of the Prince of Wales and his 
Princess encouraging ‘such wanton risk of 
human life by shaking hands with the per- 
former, and “heartily congratulating’ bim 
on the performance:of so reckless a feat. 

Tru Dachess.of Connaught is determined 
to be a usefal as well as an ornamental 
member of Society. At Poona she has 
regularly attended a course of ambulances 
lectures, and has passed an examination of a 
thoroughly practical character. The Duchess 
has not only paid special attention to nursing, 
but ~ passed many hoursin- attendance — 
invalids in hospital. Her example might well 
be followed by many frivolous dames, who 
suffer from the ennui which ie the bane of 
their class. A woman’s delicate touch is-as 
soothing to the patient as the physician’s 
remedies, and surely to nurse ‘a. fellow-being 
back to heath is a more noble oconpation than 
petting a poodle or caressing a cat. 

Cracsmz, Lord Armstrong's place near 
Newcastle, where the Princess aise will 
stay during her coming. visit to Tyneside, is 
the house which during the: last quarter of a 
century has received more really distinguished 
guests under its roof than any other in Eng- 


Tur Duchess of Albany seems to be: one of 
those ladies who once in mourning attire, has 
to keep in the same. The splendid toilettes 
incladed in her marriage trousseau proved as 
good as useless, on account of her sister's 
death soon after Prince Leopold’s wedding. 
Then she had an anxious time of it with an 
ailing husband, being obliged to forego nearly 
all festivities until his demise plunged her 
into depths of crape. Just as the interesting 
little widow is emerging from her long-worn 
weeds, she has the great misfortune to lose 
her mother. It must be granted that the 
Princess has seen more trouble than 
falls to the lot of youthfal Royal ladies, 


STATISTICS, 


Tae Growrn or British InprA —An appen- 
dix to the new Indian statistical abstract con- 
tains a tabie showing the increase in the area 
and population of India since 1842, In that 
year the area, was 626,000 sqnare miles, in 
1844 it increased to 675,000, in 1847 to 694 000, 
in 1848 to 699.000, and so down to 1855 more 
or less was added every year (except 1852), 
until it reached’832 000 square miles, and in 
1856 it rose to 856.000. At this it remained 
until 1865, when'this increased to 860,000; in 
1882 this rose.to 858,256, and in 1886 to 
947,887 square miles. So that British India 
in 1886 was half as large again as it was in 
1842. P a this extraordinary increase 
will be better understood when put in this 
way :—Since 1842 an area equal to that of 
France, Italy and Belgiam has been added to 
British India—that is, to British territory in 
India, excluding the native States. In 1842 
British India had\an area-equal to that of 
France, Spain, and the German Empire to- 
day; by 1852 an area as large as Italy and 
Portugal together was added to this; by 1862 
a further area as large as Hungary wasadded; 
by 1882 this wae inereased by the area of 
Holland ; and by 1886 an area equivalent to 
that of the whole German Empire, excluding 
the kingdom of Prussia, was added to this. 
The area of the native States under British 
protection, which are not included ia the 
above examination, is roughly equivalent to 
the combined areas of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 





GEMS. 


He who waits to do a great deal at once will 
never do anything. 

Booxs are the true metempsychosis—they 
are the symbol and presage of immortality. 

A man must take the fat with the lean, that’s 
ag he must make his mind up.to in this 
life. 

Tur difference between a wite man and a 
fool is that one knows how to keep the fool- 
ishness in ar“ «he other lets it all out. 

WE can only have the highest happiness by 
having wide thoughts and as much feeling for 
the rest of the world as ourselves. 

Sizence is the highest wisdom of a fool, 
and speech isthe greatest trial of a wise man. 
If one would be wise let his words show him 
80, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Breap Savce.—Pour half a pint of boiling 
milk on a teacupfal of fine breadcrumb; add 
a small onion stuck with three or four cloves, 
@ small blade of mace, a few peppercorns, and 
salt to taste. Let the sauce simmer five 
minutes, add a small pat of fresh batter, and, 
at the time of serving, remove the onion and 
mace. 

Torrrz.—One pound of brown sugar, a 
small quantity of treacle, two ounces: of but- 
ter; pnt intoasaacepan, and stir carefally ; 
when boiling. add the jaice and peel of half a 
lemon; continue boiling and stirring until, 
when a small quantity ia put into cold water, 
it will taste crisp. add six ounces of 


sweet and bitter almouds cut in pieces, and 


pour the mixture‘ont.on bettered tins. 

Vea Scur.—Take two pounds. of veal and 
one gallon of water; letit boil until tender ; 
add a pot of marjoram, thyme, chopped 
onions, pepper, and salt, To brown it, take 
a tablespoonfal of butter, and two of flour; 
mix with a little of the broth; roll the butter 
in the flour, and let it stew in the broth ; then 
add.to the soup. Just before serving, adda 
wineglassfal of wine, a few cloves, epics, and 








cayenne pepper, Cut and slice three hard- 
boiled eggs. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


——— 


Dancerovs.—Light cosmetics, such as pro- 
perly prepared vegetable powders, starch, ete. , 
may be used without any deleterious conse- 
quences; but the heavier powders, which ara 
often preferred becanee they do not comeoff 
£0 readily as the lighter ones, and because’they 
are also cheaper, always contain mineral in- 
gredients, Bismuth is occasionally used, but 
carbonate of lead in large“quantities, mixed 
with chalk, is most common. Oases of lead 
colic and lead paralysis have been now and 
again traced to the wearing of such coametics, 
especially if applied night after night; and 
many cases of the milder forms of:lead poison- 
ing, which at firstseemed difficult'to explain, 
have been shown to be due to the use of these 


, preparations. 


Iuwonrtan Sariy Luyx.—Sally Lutin achieved 
immortality in a most prosaic way. This re- 
nowned personage resided. in Bath, many years 


| before the oeginning of the present century. 


Oarrying her cakes in a basket through the 
streets, morning and evening, she sold them to 
the passer-by. They soon becams popular, and 
Sally Lunns, which took their mame from the 
originator'of them, came in greatdemand. A 
baker chanced ‘to ‘see her one day, and, like a 
good many people of the present time, decided 
to plunge speculation. He went to work 
and wrote.a.sopg..in her praise, and -set it to 
music, and then bought out‘her trade and 
recipe. His investment proved good, and 
Sally Luuns were sold in the stress.in barrow- 
loads, and.the baker retired with a fortune at 
the end of a few years. 


Nature's Cartcatrure —One of the most re- 
markable of all plants is that knowa to 
botanists as the fusticia picta, which has also 
been well named the “caricature plant.” At 
first it appears to be a heavy, large-leafed 
plant, with purple blossoms, chiefly remark- 
able for the light-yellow osntres of its dark, 
green leaves. When one first sees this odd 
plant, and thinks what a sickly, blighted 
appearance the queer yellow stains give it, he 
ia suddenly impressed with the fact that the 
plantis'* making faces” at him. And this 
first impression is'correct. This curious shrub 
indeed occupies itself in growing, up in ridicu- 
lous caricatures of the ‘‘ human face divine,” 
and is covered from the topmost leaf down 
with the queerest faces imaginable. Nature 
has taken to caricaturing. The flesh.coloured 
profiles stand out in strong relief against 
the green of the leaves. The plant readily 
grows in a common hot-house. 


Rompinc Giris —What do we want with 
the prunes and prism girl? Let the little ones 
romp. Ohildren—boys and girls— must have 
exercise to keep them healthy. Deprive them 
of it, and they will face away like flowers 
without sunshine. Ranning, racing, ekipping, 
climbing—these are'the things that strengthen 
the muscles, expand the chest and baild up 
the nerves. The mild dose of exercise taken 
in the nursery with calisthenics or gymnastics 
will not invigorate the system like a good 
romp in the open air, Mothers, therefore, 
who counsel their little girls to play very 
quietly, make a great mistake, Better the 
langhing, rosy checked, romping.girl than the 
pale lily-faced one who is|allcd every inch 
a lady. The latter very rarely breaks things, 
or tears her dresses, or tires her mother's 
patience as the former does; but, afser all, 
what does the tearing and breaking amount 
to? It is not a wise policy to put an old 
head on young shoulders, Cunildhood is the 
time for childish pranks and play. The.girls 
will grow into womanhood soon enongh. Let 
them be’ ohildren as long as they can. Give 
them plenty of fresh air and stalight, and let 
them run and.romp as much as they please. 
By all means give us hearty, healthy, romp- 
ing gitls rather than pale-faced little ladicr, 





condemned from their very cradles to nervous 
ness, headache, and similar ailments. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. ¥. Z.—The goods belong wholly to the husband in 
the case named. 

L. D. W.—Friction, warm bathing, and moderate 
exercise are the best means of developing the figure. 
You write nicely—rather too many flourishes and ‘‘ fly- 
away tails” for the present taste for practical chiro- 
graphy. 

An ArRICANDER.—Penny stamps, no doubt, are in- 
tended, and possibly you can obtain English stamps at 
Cape Town. We doubt if Cape stamps would do. Had 
you sent copy of the”advertisement we would have 
been able to advise you better. 


J. P.—There are a great many very deep works on the 
subject, but if you have never read anything about it 
you might profitably begin with Dugald Stewart's 
“ Philosophy.” It isan old work, but simply written, 
and would form a good introduction, 


JanNtE must look carefully into the morals of her com- 
panions henceforth, and to lead such an honourable 
life that her conduct will silence the mouth of the 
—_ ne _— be far oftener 
suspec than the guilty, an on guard a stany- 
thing which will appear suspicions, She en Irish 
brunette, and her writing indicates a gentle, loving 
nature, with a not overstrong amount of determination 


Leva Forses.—l. Either is correct, but personally 
we prefer ‘‘ mother.” 2. You cannot “add one cubit to 
your stature” byany artificial means,but you are young, 
and have at least six more years before you can 
say you havedone growing. The only way to be - 
looking is to be well living, to practise self-denial, and 
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always think of others before yourself; and never give 
way to ill-temper or sudden anger, and keep good 
ours. 


Jyssica.—Your pimples, no doubt, are due to impurit: 
of the blood. You must dict yourself in the feet phen 
Eat no greasy or coarse food, and drink milk, or hot 
water sweetened and with a dash of lemon juice in it: 
Drink mineral water, or take a dose or two of Rochelle 
salts. Take warm baths, with a lump of rock salt in 
the water. Touch the pimp'es with cream and sulphur. 
You will have a smooth skin if you keep up these 
directions. * 


Lara.—Your , twenty-eight, does not entitle you 
to be called an old maid. You will be called a young 
woman for seven or eight years yet. Don’t show your- 
self anxious te attract men's admiration, but be always 
agreeable. Study how to make the most of yourself, 
how you can be most entertaining, graceful, amiable, 
and yet always self-respecting. Also dreas as becom- 
ingly as possible. Study your face and figure and dress 
so as to bring out all your good points, 


A. L.—The young man has, perhaps, made some 
change in his life of which you are unaware. Do not 
notice his neglect further. Be civil and cordial if you 
meet, and things will expJain themselves, You appear 
to be a well-proportioned girl. For your red hands you 
must _— them absolutely clean; then lift the arms 
above the head and shake them, and the blood wil leave 
the hands, Loose clothing is necessary also, Your 
writing is that of a timid, yielding girl, who is not 
quite sure of herself. Bear heavier on your pen, and 
your characters will gain firmness. 


F. R. D.—March snow will not improve your skin. It 
will chap it if applied long enough. The skin roughens 
if exposed to too great extiemes either of heat or cold. 
As to the proper way to offer a’gentleman a glass of wine 
—we would not make a practice of tendering wine to 
men atall. But if you wish to give a visitor a glass of 
wine, have it brought in by a servant on a small serving 
tray, or you can bring it yourself if you wish to be in- 
formal. Arsenic is a poison, and cannot be taken habi- 
tually even inthe smallest quantities without injuring 
the health and what impairs the health ; will injure the 
complexion, making it a pasty, puffy white, unwhole- 
some to look at. We would as soon kiss a dough-face as 
& spongy, arsenic-bleached face. 


A. R. R.—It is impossible to say whether De Foe’s 
story of Robinson Crusoe was founded on fact, or en- 
tirely the product of his imagination and consummate 
art. The story of Alexandcr Selkirk is not received as 
being positively true by all the authorities ; and when 
a question like this is once raised, it seems impossible 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


I wandered where the teeming city dips 
Down to the wharves and docks ; © 
¢ prisoned tide ran frothing round the slips, 
soe i the cbudderkee fanks of might bi 
Against the shi ghty ships 
Foam whitened to the lips ! 


I watched the vast and motley multitude 
Of people moving pri 
The wastes of freight—the surging flood— 
The grey Infinity 
Of masts, that like a naked forest stood, 
Their bleak arms tossing high 
Against a windy sky ! 


I saw two stately vessels, outward bound, 
Their massive cables strain ; 
One, clipper built, a long and lean sea-hound, 
Fretting at leash and chain ! 
And one, a vast three-decker, curved and round, 
The swan-like Lady Jane, 
For some fair port of Spain. 


With dancing pennons gay from peak to rail, 
The greyhound of the sea, 
The black breath of his nostrils on the gale 
Blown far a-lee, 
Fled panting down the long, foam-fretted trail 
Across the blue, the free, 
Sunlit immensity ! 


Into the rosy hollow of the morn 
The fair ship sailed away, 
Or leagues of rolling crystal, tossed and torn 
In gleaming spume and spray ; 
And each some golden argosy had borne— 
Some treasure, well a-day ! 
Snatched from our lives for aye ! 


What perils of the vast, wind-haunted deep 

For them in wait may lie 
We know not; we can only pray : ‘‘God keep 

e gates of sea and sky 

Shut fast against the ravening waves that leap, 

The hurling storms that fly ! 
Let the red vengeance of the lightning sleep, 

And all thine anger lie, 

Till yon fair ships go by!” 
E. A. B. 


A. N. N.—The Koloshes is a name applied by the | 
Russians to a family of Indian tribes on the north-west | 


| kind oi 





| to think 
| scratch of your pen you in effect declare that you do 
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L. W. P.—The chemical of the balsams 
of Tolu and Peru is the same, but the former becomes 
resinified more easily. 


L. N. B.—A fair cologne is made with half an ounce 
drachms of oil of , one and 
lemop ow igen drops of 

oil of cinnamon, and one gallon of alcoho! 

B. L. P,—Bird lime differs from resing in being in- 
soluble in the fixed oils. It is prepared by boiling the 
middle bark of the holly, separating the 

my matter from the liquid, and leaving it fora 
fortnight in a moist place to become viscid. It is next 
unded into a tough paste, well washed, and put aside 
‘or some days to ferment. Some oil or thin greage is 
incorporated with it, when it is ready for use. When 
well made it is sotenacious that no small bird alighting 
po pe. quantities of it were 
formerly exported from Great Britain to India, but now 
it is eer into England from Turkey. An inferior 
ird lime is made by boiling linseed oil for some 

hours, until it becomes a viscid paste. 


V. P. P.—The southern and western of Alaska 
are mountainous, and contain little arable land. The 
northern part is flat, and the Arctic coast is covered 
with tualsnow, The Pacific coast is covered with 
forests of spruce, cedar and fir. The value of the terri- 
tory consists chiefly of its fisheries, timber and furs.\The 
climate is humid, and less severe than that of regions 
on the Atlantic coast at a corresponding latitude. The 
mean annual temperature at Sitka is 42 deg. Fah. Coal 
is the mineral which has been found in the largest 
quantities; still, but little of it has been discovered. 

is little actual knowledge of the minerals of 
Alaska. English and Russian are the languages chiefly 
spoken by the civilized inhabitants. Esquimau and 
Indian dialects are spoken by the aborigines. 


Jenyiz.—In answer to your first inquiry, we will say 
that the reason why we “seem to think that painting 
the face so vulgar,” undoubtedly is because we do 

so, and have expressed our belief to that effect. 

Your second question, as to why ‘‘all the ladies use 
ie &c., we have no means of answering except 
yy asking another, namely, do ‘“‘all” the ladies use 
| 2 hd We eral who do not. You are not 





OW sev 
You want toknow ‘‘ why all the ladies seem 
it vulgar to use paint?” and in the next 


not think it vulgar. Do you wish us to infer you are 
nota lady? Now, as to the case of that lady “who 


| would be very plain without paint, but by using it is 


called the handsomest lady in the county in which she 
resides,” &c., do you mean to say that “‘paint” is her 
normal condition, and that she never allows herself to 


+ gear <* 


coast of America. Each tribe is divided into clans. 
None can intermarry in his own clan. They paint their 
faces, and wear a pin thrust through the lower lip. 
Their general appearance is unprepossessing. They 
burn the dead, preserving their ashes in wooden boxes | 
ortombs. Behring, the explorer, visited them in 1741, | 
but they proved unfriendly, and captured and destroyed 
two of_bis bvats with their crew. 


G. V. 8.—The negro poetess, Phillis Wheatley, who 
died in Boston, December 5, 1794, was a native of Africa. 
She was a slave, and was purchased by Mrs. John 
Wheatley, who, with her daughters, bestowed upon her 
a superior education. She wrote verses at the age of 14, 
-_ a ed —_ - an kaye 5 sr attracted great 
attention, and where a volume of her ms was pu 
lished. It was reprinted in Boston, an d through ot A setany ms 70 wa geeed we Eprron oF 
fi" Ate th tel of hr. Wadley had ban broken fn | 

. After the family r. eatley n bro! 
up by death, Phillis married a negro named Peters, and | _t}t We cannot undertake to return rejected mand. 
it is said that her last days were pessed in penury. scripts, 
J bowed Jn 4 pe —_— — in byt 
1773, conta‘ a rait of the and bore the . 
title, ‘‘ Poems dg Various Subjects, Religious and London: Published for the Proprfetor, at 334, Strand, 
Moral,” by Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. John |  { J. R. Spacek; ani printed by Woopratt ani Kixp7R, 
Wheatley, of Boston, in New Eagland. | 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0, 


be seen unpainted? Whatdo our lady readers say in 
| regard to this appeal on behalf of a plain woman who 
can win such triumphs with paint? 


ever to settle it to the satisfaction of all earnest in- 
quirers. One thing is probably certain, and that is, 
that De Foe needed no basis of fact, as he was abun- 
dantly competent to invent and work out such a story 
as Robinson Crusoe, unaided by anything save his in- 
genuity and imagination. When you say that you have 
éeen at Largo, in Fifeshire, Scotland, the house in which 
Alexander Selkirk was born, and the chest and other 
things which he brought back with him from his lonely 
sojourn on the Island of Juan Fernandez, we, of course, 
accept your statement, but it does not follow that De 
foe based his story on the adventures of that unfor- 
tunate sailor, or that he ever even so much as heard of 
him. It is stated by some of the disputants on this 
question that Selkirk wrote a rough manuscript account 
of his adventures ; that this manuscript fell into De 
Poe's hands, and was used by him in Crusoe busi- 
ness. On the other hand, it is declared (and the de- 
claration is supported by the alleged testimony of his 
personal acquaintances) that Selkirk could not write. 
So you see how involved the matter is. It is one of 
those questions which cannot be authoritatively de- 
termined, and must be left in the same category 
with er authorship of Junius, of the Viebulungen, of 
Csalan, &e. 
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Taz Loxpon & Post-free. Three-halfpence 
| weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Mightpence. 


Aut Bacx Numsres, Parts and Vouvmss are in print, 
and may be had of ell booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 320, Now Peete, wee 
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